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NEW WAYS IN EDUCATION--A STUDY OF THE PROJECT METHOD 
CHAPTER I 
THE PROJECT IN THEORY 


1. INTRODUCTION 
In recent years the term "project" has been added to our 


educational vocabulary. One has heard of the "oroject principle" and 


"project method" in theory and practice. However, these terms have been 


variously interpreted and applied, frequently in a conflicting manner, 
and for that reason, many educators to-day are reluctant to use them. 
For others, it has certainly become desirable, for the sake of clarity, 
+o state the sense or meaning which they attach to the term "project". 
In this study, the position of William Heard Kilpatrick will 
receive Cua wast emphasis. Professor Kilpatrick was one of the first 
to find the “project” a usable term, and in the past several years his 
teachings have influenced many who have sought to put the principle in- 
to practice. Adaptations and interpretations of his viewpoint are 
common, but we shall endeavor to let Professor Kilpatrick's own words 


describe his position. 


2, THE PROJECT AS THE "PURPOSEFUL ACT" 

In an article entitled "The Project Method", published in 
1918,1 Professor Kilpatrick expressed the view that the project was but 
another name for the "purposeful act", and proposed that this concept 


1. Teachers College Record, September, 1918; also 
Reprint, Teachers College Bulletin, Tenth Series, No. Se 
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might be considered as the keynote of effective education. Here we must 
look for the meaning of a meaning, and inquire about the "purposeful 
act", Professor Kilpatrick wrote that he had been seeking for a concept 
which would unify several important factors in the educative process, 
one which would emphasize (a) wholehearted vigorous activity, (b) utili- 
gation of the laws of eareiaes ie the ethical quality of conduct, and 
(a) the recognition that education is life. He felt that these factors 
were brought together in "the conception of wholehearted purposeful 
activity proceeding in a social environment, or more briefly, in the 
unit element of such activity, the hearty purposeful act", He wrote, 
"Tt is to this purposeful act with the emphasis on the word purpose that 
I myself apply the term 'project'." There may be individual projects 
and group projects; projects representing a wide variety of purposes; 
while those projects or purposeful acts which have the greatest amount 
of wholeheartedness are those which have the greatest psychological value. 
Proceeding, Professor Kilpatrick contended that "the purposeful 
act is the typical unit of the worthy life. Not that all purposes are good, 
put that the purposive life consists of purposive activity and not mere 
drifting ....see6.. A man who habitually so regulates his life with re- 
ference to worthy social aims meets at once the demands for social ef- 
ficiency and of moral responsibility. Such a one presents the ideal of 
democratic givinéasbic i? If the purposeful act is the typical unit of 
worthy life in a democratic society, it should be made the unit of school 
procedure, nares thus base education on purposeful acts would identify 


1. Kilpatrick, W. He, "The Project Method", P. 4, 
2, Kilpatrick, W. H., "The Project Method", P. 6, 
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the process of education with worthy living itself. Indeed it is this 
assumption that underlies Kilpatrick's position and gives meaning and 
significance to the conception of the project as a unit of worthy living. 
a. Utilization of Effective Learning Conditions 

It is held that this view has great promise for education in 
that it utilizes the conditions under which learning most effectively 
takes place. What are those conditions? According to Kilpatrick the 
answer is to be found in the “laws of learning" as set forth by Edward 
L. Thorndike, the educational psychologist. A brief summary of them is 
necessary for understanding the support of the position under consideration.+ 

(1) The “Laws of Learning" 

Back of all learning are the wants or desires of the learner. 
Learning is an active process, and before a child can learn anything, it 
must be aroused to action. "To secure learning we must have activity, and 
to secure activity some want must be alive. The most effective learning 
occurs when learning is the means of satisfying some want. A primary 
consideration, then, in all learning and teaching is the provision of a 
motive; of an energizing want, desire, or interest which will provide 
vigorous and whole-hearted activity." This preliminary principle is ex- 
pressed by Thorndike and Gates in their "Blementary Principles of Education".© 

Further, they held that any act is a matter of response to a 
particular situation; some responses are tenase Wale others are acquired. 
This acquiring of responses is called learning. Now, in any situation, 

1. WVhorndike, Edward Le: Fducational Psychology, Vol. II, Pp. 1-16 


Thorndike, Hdward L., and Gates, Arthur I,: Elementary 
Principles of Education, Chap. V, 
Kilpatrick, William H.; "The Project Method", Teachers College 
Record, Vol. XIX, No. 4, Sept. 1918. 

2. Thorndike and Gates: Elementary Principles of Education, 


Pp. 84-85, 
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a number of responses are possible; the individual tries them out, se- 
lects, rejects, according as the results give satisfaction or annoyance. 
He will tend to accept, to repeat, to learn, those responses or acts 
which give satisfaction, which fill some want; while he will tend to 
reject those acts which do not contribute to, or which interfere with 
the fulfillment of some want. This principle is termed the Law of Effect. 

A second Law is that of Readiness, and may be stated thus: 
"When an individual is ready to act in a certain way, for him to act in 
that way is satisfying, and for him not to act in that way is annoying. 
Seavereely, when an individual is not ready to act in a certain way, for 
him to act in that way is annoying." Readiness refers to conditions at 
a given moment, and the intensity of that readiness may vary from time 
to time. Some tendencies are nearly always in readiness and can be 
counted on to furnish motivation. Other tendencies may be acquired, and. 
we learn to expect to act in a certain way at a certain time. 

Now, to make the most of the state of readiness for learning, 
it is necessary that we not only know child nature, but that we adapt 
our program to it. Professor Kilpatrick feels that it is here we often 
fail. In the degree that we do not adapt school work to child nature, 
he says, “We shall find it difficult to get readiness for our lessons, or 
to get in any high degree satisfaction from learning them. We are in 
danger of getting mostly annoyance ."* 

of importance to readiness are the roles played by success and 
failure. Readiness for an activity cannot be secured unless a child can 


successfully function in that activity. A pupil will not show an interest 


ae 


1. Thorndike and Gates; Elementary Principles of Education, P. 89 « 


2. Kilpatrick, W. H.: Foundations of Method, P. 61. 
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in an activity which brings only difficulty and failure. This implies 
that a child must have enough capacity for the activities involved to 
bring continued satisfaction from success. On the other hand, readiness 
for an activity often waits upon the development of ability-habits. 
"Readiness does not always precede the acquisition of ability; it often 
follows and depends on ability. It is really a state of readiness of the 
abilities acquired. Abilities cannot get into a state of readiness be- 
fore they exist." 

A third Law of Learning is that of Exercise. Simply stated 
it is that the individual tends to repeat and to make permanent those 
responses which have been satisfying, and conversely, to let fall into 
disuse, or eliminate, those responses which have not been accompanied 
by satisfaction. 

Professor Kilpatrick believes that the "purposeful act" utilizes 
these Laws of Learning; it is the purpose which provides the motive power 
or drive, which guides the process to its intended goals; and by the 
Beivetaction of success fixes on the mind and character the successful 
steps which have been parts of the whole activity.” 

(2) Primary and Concomitant Learnings 

Kilpatrick holds that the project has a further influence on 
effective learning. Any learning situation involves not only the building 
up of responses which will achieve the end in view, but also the developing 
of attitudes and feelings toward that activity. For example in learning 
to type, a person builds up the mechanical habits of using a typewriter; 
these are primary learnings. But the person is also developing attitudes 


toward typing; what is his purpose in learning to type? Is it genuine 


5e 


1. Thorndike and Gates: Elementary Principles of Education, P, 91. 


2. Kilpatrick, W. He: "The Project Method" P, 9. 
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or enforced? What ig his attitude toward the teacher? One of respect 
re hostility? These secondary responses Kilpatrick terms concomitant 
learnings. We cannot escape this complex response in life-situations, 
and it is desirable that the total response be as satisfying to the in- 
dividual as possible. It is in the realm of the concomitant learnings 
+hat much of the trend of the individual's development is determined,-- 
whether his present activity brings satisfaction, whether he looks forward 
to, and engages in, new learning experiences which attract him. 

For example, a little girl is taking violin lessons, She is 
carrying out her mother's wish that one member of the family play the 
violin, but she herself hasn't a strong desire to play. The child's 
mistakes always draw attention, put praise is seldom given. Hearing an 
accomplished violinist re the little girl thinks that perhaps she 
might be able to do that someday, only to be told that the future of a 
concert artist would not be permitted for her. Now, the child learns 
to finger and bow, to reproduce the notes read from the music scores 
these we term primary learnings. But she is also learning to dislike 
the violin, even music itself. Finding little satisfaction in its per- 
formance, she has no desire to continue, and as soon as possible, she 
stops playing. These are concomitant learnings, and in this case, of an 
undesirable nature. The story might be told differently,--of violin 
playing as an interest of the child, attended by successful performance 
and encouragement for the fullest development possible. The differences 
would lie in the attitudes and feelings, what we have called concomitants. 


Kilpatrick pelieves that in whole-hearted, purposeful activities 


that we can get not only whatever primary learning is needed, but at the 


same time the most wholesome concomitants. "When children work successfully 


15 ibid, P. 2 
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at purposeful activities which challenge their powers, they almost 
certainly build favorable attitudes (concomitants) toward everything 
that entered helpfully into the process.! Acain, it is the purpose 
which furnishes the drive to action; the attitude of whole-heartedness 
which reaches out to include everything and everyone that contributes 
to realization of the goal, insuring the most desirable by-products. 
b. Contribution to Social and Moral Education 

There is still another argument for the project method, and 
that is its contribution to moral education. Because the "purposeful 
act" finds its best expression in a social environment, for the same 
reason, it provides DS cantoanis means for developing ethical values. 
“Woral Character", claims Kilpatrick, “is primarily an affair of shared 
social relationships, the disposition to determine one's conduct and 
attitudes with reference to the group."* Here again, the underlying 
conception is the identifying of education with life, the belief that 
one learns through living, that character is built in present life- 
situations. There is, therefore, the necessity for living in a variety 
of social situations, which will give children an opportunity to exer- 
cise judgment and discrimination, to build up ideals and standardse 
Children have many social interests, but here competent supervision and 
the guidance of the skilled teacher is required that they (the children) 
may “build the ideals necessary for approved social life". There is a 
vast difference, however, between the situation in which the teacher hands 
down and enforces “rules ", and one in which pupils and teacher form 


standards for living together. The difference is evidenced in the at- 


titude of the pupils toward such 4 regime; they will accept and abide by 


1, Kilpatrick, W. He: Foundations of Miethod, P, 154. 
2, Kilpatrick, W. He: “phe Project Method", P. 13%. 
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decisions which their own group has made, but react with hostility toward 
an imposed authority. A program built on the purposeful activities of 
pupils offers this variety of life-experiences and the opportunity for 
their ethical evaluation. ‘In the next chapter will be included several 
instances of the moral education values of the project method. 

This is but a limited sketch of Professor Kilpatrick's argument 
for the project method; we shall find frequent occasion to refer to his 
position in the remainder of the paper. For the present, let us turn to 
some of the implications of this method, both as regards educational 


theory and the practical matter of curriculum building. 


3, IMPLICATIONS OF THE PROJECT METHOD 
a. The Emphasis on the Child 

™Phe child is the starting point, the center, the end, His 
development, his growth, is the ideal. It alone furnishes the standard. 
To the growth of the child, all studies are subservient; they are instru- 
ments valued as they serve the needs of growth. Personality, character, 
is more than subject-matter. Not knowledge or information, but self- 
realization is the goal. Literally, we must take our stand with the 
child and our departure from he It is he and not the subject matter 
which determines the quality and quantity of learning." 

These words of John Dewey might be taken as a text for the 
project method, For it is belief in the child, in his experiences and 
his possibilities which prompts the search for a unit of learning, such 
as Kilpatrick proposes in the “purposeful act". Believing that in the 
child's own interests may be found the key to successful learning, the 
next step is to formulate a means for using them for the child's best 


1. John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum, quoted by 
Stanwood Cobb, The New Leaven, Pe. 156 
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development. As Dewey indicates, such a view involves a new attitude 
toward subject matter, and it is a long way from seeing subject matter 
as an end, (to be learned chiefly through memorization), to seeing it 

as a means to aiding the child to self-realization. 

‘Sh om curriculum built on children's interests 
If our educational program is to be built on the child's interests 
and purposes, it follows that we must know what those interests are, 
and secondly, to know how these may be stimulated, guided and directed 
so as to bring growing. A thorough study of child nature is a necessary 
preparation; we must know childrents capacities, and the point of de- 
velopment which they have reached. Professor Kilpatrick points out that 
not all ages can purpose with equal wisdom and clearness, but that each 
for his own age can put heart and soul into his sort of activities. 
"Each by exercising whatever degree of development he has will best 
carry himself forward to the next stage."! snd to those who find children's 
present interests limited and mediocre, his answer is: "You must start 
where they are; there is nowhere else to start. You must try to move 
them up the line to scaythine finer."* 
At this point it will be interesting to present the view of 

Ellsworth Collings, a teacher who has been influenced by Professor Kil- 
patrick's position and who has sought to carry the project method into 
practice. He would start with the actual present life of boys and girls, 
with all their interests and desires, good and bad. The first step, he 
holds, is to help guide the children to choose the most interesting and 
most fruitful parts of this life as the content of their school activity. 


1. Kilpatrick, W. He: Foundations of Method, P. 129. 
2. Ibid. P. 197. 
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Beyond this, the aim is to help boys and girls to do better than they 
otherwise would, the precise things they had chosen. Secondly, by eiuie 
of the experience of choosing and through the experience of more ef- 
fectual activity, gradually to broaden the outlook of the boys and girls 
as to what they might further choose, and then to help them better ef- 
fect their new choices, Collings believes that this is a gradual and 
continuous process, this enlarging of power and outlook. But he would 
always stay within the things that boys and girls like to do then and 
there, feeling that this promises most for the present and for the future.t 
The question of staying within the interests of the child has 
been one of the most discussed points of the project method. Kilpatrick 
allows for stirring of interests that otherwise would lie dormant, pro- 
vided that they are not in advance of the child's present abilities.” 
A similar position has been taken by one of the most progressive schools 
of the east (the City and Country School of New York City), that while 
all avenues of life are open to children, by virtue of their living in 
@ complex world, some of the openings to these avenues are obscured so 
that children fail to make an entrance without help.® 
De Selection of Projects 
(1) Co-operation of Teachers and Pupils 
While allowing for the teacher's suggestions, for “stimulating 
interests present but not evident to the children", Kilpatrick stresses 
the pupils’ part in determining the activities which form their program. 
If the child is to learn pest, the child is to do the purposing. “Our 
plan is primarily that a child shall wish what he does, that he have, and 


1. Collings, Ellsworth: An Experiment with a Project Curriculum, 


preface. 
2, Kilpatrick, W. He: Foundations of Method, P. 148, 
3, Bulletin of the City and Country School, tq27- 142% 
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ll. 
put soul and purpose into what he does, The suggestion might come from 
the teacher, and the child could still purpose the matter in this sense. 
The question is, does the child whole-heartedly accept and adopt the 
teacher's suggestion." 

It should be pointed out that the teacher should be fully alive 
to the desirability of accepting the children's own suggestions, and 
using them for their educative possibilities. Also, she may make a care~ 
ful study of the needs and interests of the pupils, and her suggestions may be 
so based on this knowledge that they find a whole-hearted response from 
the children. As is indicated, the most desirable situation would be a 
co-operative selection of projects by pupils and teacher; each contri- 
buting suggestions, the final choice based on the respective merits of 
the proposals. That choice should be made by the pupils; when it is their 
own, they accept responsibility for it, and their whole-hearted support 
is enlisted. The teacher may hold the power of veto, but she will use 
it only after careful thought .* 

It must be recognized, however, that there are certain dangers 
at the point of “teacher suggestion". For if the teacher always suggests, 
the pupils lose the opportunity to exercise initiative. Then, too, the 
teacher may be tempted to offer her suggestions first, or to present them 
in such a manner, that the pupils accept them without exploring their 
own interests. In this way, they again lose the chance to develop ori- 
ginality, responsibility, and independence. To the extent that the 
teachers suggestions contribute to this hampering, they violate the project 
principle. 

(2) Guiding Principles in the Choice of Projects 
The child is active, and has many interests, many wants, It 


1. Kilpatrick, W. He: Foundations of Method, P, 207. 
2. Collings, Ellsworth: An Rxperiment with a Project Curriculum, 
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is clear that only a few can be followed and satisfied. This is par- 
ticularly true when interests are related to school procedure, and we 
are faced with the matter of choice. Some criteria are necessary for 
guidance. 

Professor Kilpatrick suggests that in the choice of activities 
or projects, that they should enlist the child's cha leneenseeeneas’ his 
"interested willingness"; that they should fit his abilities; and that, 
while the enterprise begins and remains within the child's interest, that 
it "should still always reach out beyond the past achievement of the 
child", and so, challenge growth. The project should bring satisfaction 
+o the child through its accomplishment, but it should also create in 
him the desire to go on in similar and related activities. In satisfaction, 
he should still be unsatisfied. Professor Kilpatrick's own words best 
express this principle: mhe richness of life is seen upon reflection to 
depend, in a large measure at least, upon the rere of what one does 
to suggest and prepare for succeeding activities. Any activity—--beyond 
the barest physical want--which does not thus tlead ont becomes in time 
stale and flat. Such ‘leading on" means that the individual has been 
modified so that he sees what before he did not see or does what before 
he could not do. But this is exactly to say that the activity has had 
an educative effectessscceesese WE may assert that the richness of life 
depends exactly on its tendency to lead one on to other like fruitful 
activity; that the degree of this tendency consists exactly in the edu- 
cative effect of the activity involved; and that we may therefore take 
as a iaicien of the value of any activity—-whether intentionally edu- 


cative or not--its tendency directly or indirectly to lead the individual 


1. Kilpatrick, W. He: Foundations of Method, P. 150. 
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and others whom he touches on to other like fruitful activity." The ex- 
pression “activity leading on to further activity” has become widely asso- 
ciated with Kilpatrick's view; to the writer, this is one of the best state- 
mnets of the Sb ert res. anhediel in that phrase. 

One of the most note-worthy attempts to build a curriculum upon 
children's interests is being carried on at the Lincoln School in New York 
City. After ten years of experimenting, the staff of the elementary divi- 
gion of the School published a report of their program. In a chapter 
entitled "Criteria for Selecting Units" we are given the principles by 
which activities are chosen. (It should be noted that the term ‘unit of 
work" is used rather than toroject". A brief explanation shows the funda- 
mental likeness of the underlying conception; “The unit of work means the 

“larger learning situations which draw upon all phases of experience and 
make use of all kinds of subject matter. ")* It would seem from certain 
references in the report that the Monit of work" might include more than 
one "project" or “purposeful act", that it was, in fact, but a larger 
measure embodying the same principles. 

Because the criteria given relate theory and experience so closely, 

it is thought desirable to enumerate them here. 
I, Phe unit of work must be selected from real life situations and 
must be considered worth while by the child because he feels 
that he has helped select it and because he finds in it many 
opportunities to satisfy his needs." 
™Mhe real life situation may be one which the child or group suggests 
1. Kilpatrick, W. H.: "The Project Method", P. le, 
2, Lincoln Blementary School Staff; Curriculum Making in an 


Blementary School, P. &9- 
Be ibid, Pp. 31-34. 
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il 14. 
Decause of past experiences or present needs, or it may be chosen because 
of the uetcsettupeaseintien, or because the setting of the stage has 
made it seem worth while to the pupils". But no unit should be chosen 
if the materials for carrying it out are not available. 
ti, "Phe eabteee work must afford many opportunities for real pur- 
posing aus real projects, and it will be something which the 
child can carry into his normal activity.” 
Des, The unit on transportation in the fifth erade gives the opportunity 
to collect exhibits of boats and of engines and to show the evolution of 
the wheel. In the city there are many kinds of transportation, and the 
pupils will see all of them and make reports about them, They will make 
models of posts, of trains, of wagons, They will plan a frieze for their 
classroom showing the evolution of transportation from primitive to 
modern times. 
III, "The unit of work must stimulate many kinds of activities and 
so provide for individual differences." 
Each child should feel that his ‘activity is contributing to the whole, 
and he should not be allowed too soon to become a specialist in any one 
field. 
Iv. a. “The unit of work must make individual growth possible." 
b. “The succession of units of work must provide for continuous 
group growth from one level to the next." 
"Ideally no unit of work should represent the end of individual or class 
curiosity. An important phase of the teacher's technique is to leave 
each unit with the feeling that there is 4 fascinating field for further 
investigation which neither the individual nor the whole group has yet 


touched. This creates an attitude for continuous individual and group 


growth." 
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Y. “Each unit of work must furnish leads into other related units 
of work <6 must stimulate in the child the desire for 4 continued 
widening of his interests and understandings." 
A wit of work which is narrow in its applications will be considered less 
worthy of group effort than one which not only stimulates many kinds of 
activities but er leads the child to discover interests. and possibilities 
that invite him to go on to other fields. 
ipo "Zach unit of work must help meet the demands of society and must help 
clarify social meanings." 
"Tt is not enough that any unit relate closely to the present needs of 
the child or to real life situations. It must make the child more alert 
to his social environment and help him to understand the meanings of 
adult society in which he is to have 4 part. 
VII. "Each unit of work must be accompanied by progress in the use 
of such tool subjects as contribute to ven unit." 
- Certain skills are necessary to the successful realization of most acti- 
vities. The skills which are developed as a part of the enterprise are 
felt to be more lasting because learned in connection with actual doing. 
VIII. “Each unit of work must lead to the development of desirable 
habits." 
The child must find in the unit the possibilities for growth in personal 
and group responsibility, initiative, co-operation, good judgment, power 
to plan ahead, open-mindedness, fair play, creativeness, self-direction, 
sympathy and kindliness. 
The likeness of the viewpoint expressed in these criteria to 
the position of Professor Kilpatrick is obvious. The fundamentals are 
essentially the same, the guiding principles are put extended and for- 


mulated for application +o school procedure. 
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In any. attempt to practice the project method, certain 
criteria are essential for project selection, They may vary somewhat 
in different situations, depending on what is desired from the group or 
institution; for example, a day school might stress certain experiences 
more than a church school. However, there would also be fundamental 
likenesses, such as an attempt to meet the real needs of children, and 
to provide for increasing growth. 

Co The Use of Subject Matter 

One of the most pertinent questions arising from a consideration 
of the project method concerns the place of subject matter. What happens 
to the curriculum based on"subjects"? With the project curriculum, sub- 
ject matter becomes a means in place of an end; a means for carrying out 
enterprises, coming in at the point where it is felt to be needed, For 
example, reading is taught not as a "subject", but as a means for getting 
desired information about some question of interest. A mastery of numbers 
becomes necessary in buying materials, or in measurement connected with 
construction, and arithmetic comes in as a part of the project. How 
other people have lived and met life-problems is involved in other pro- 
jects, and creates the need for a knowledge of history, social science and 
geography. Knowledge is thus related to the interests and actual ex- 
periences of children. 

This viewpoint involves a changed conception of education; in- 
stead of measuring education by the acquiring of facts, it is conceived 
as a process of acquiring powers, skills, and mastery of the tools of 
learning. Pactual knowledge is still important, but it is not considered 


of first importance. The ability to ascertain, to evaluate and to use 


facts is held to have much greater worth. 
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A number of problems are raised by this position, and in the 
limits of this study, they can be considered only briefly. 

One of these is the question whether subject matter shall be 
given only at the “point of need", and whether a mastery of essential 
techniques can be acquired in following this method, This is a question 
involving practice and experimentation. In Ellsworth Collings’ experiment, 
the children learned what was needed for specific purposes. He did not 
care whether they got the conventional subject-matter of the schools. He 
held that if they needed it, it would be called for and learned; if it 
would be needed later, it should be learned later, It should be added that 
the children included in his experiment made a high score when tested on 
various achievement tests with children who had followed the orthodox 
eurriculun.1 

In several of the progressive schools, Lincoin School in New 
York City for example, the plan of using subject material and developing 
techniques as they are needed, is supplemented by direct teaching in some 
fundamental subjects, and in others not included in projects. These are 
planned to be related, as far as possible, with children's life-experiences. 
In each eae achievement tests are used, and when a child is below a 
recognized standard rating, special attention is given at that point. 

Incidentally, it will be seen that here is a significant factor 
in project selection,--the range of subject-matter and the techniques in- 
volved in any proposed enterprise. Careful planning and guidance should 
provide for increasing mastery of knowledge and skills. 

Another question which is closely related to the first is the 


amount of factual knowledge that is necessary for the child to acquire, 


1, Collings, Bllsworth: fn Experiment with a Project Curriculum. 
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Through a long period in the history of education, emphasis was placed on 
the learning (chiefly through memorizing) of facts, logically arranged, 
but often unrelated to life-experiences. Now, a changed viewpoint con- 
siders this type of education as undesirable,--it is ineffective and it 


is inadequate. For it must be realized that the scientific research of 


the past decades, and the great advance on all fronts of learning has 


made the acquiring of much factual knowledge a gigantic task. How much 
any one can acquire is infinitesimal compared with the amount that might 
be acquired. Again, every day brings modifications of present facts 

and the discovery of new, so that yesterday's "facts" may be discounted 
tomorrow. If we are to effectively educate for this "changing civili- 
zation" our emphasis must be less on facts and more on methods of as- 
certaining and using facts; on methods of research,so that the individual 
will be able to solve his problems by bringing to bear upon them the 
results of previous experiments and to push on to new efforts, 

A third problem concerns the presentation of subject-matter. 
Bexthooks: must be revised; there must be a reorganization of the material 
from the standpoint of the child and an adaptation to his interests and 
needs, There is ane an elimination of unnecessary material, and a 
simplification of that which is + tisen ties with an approach which is within 
the understanding and experience of children. This revision of textbooks 
is making rapid strides, not only in public schools, but also in religious 
Be ncation organizations. A whole chapter might be written on this move- 
ment and all that it signifies. 

d. The Place ‘of the Teacher 

The project method involves a changed relationship for teacher 

and pupils. The gap which has to often existed between them is bridged by 


a spirit of co-operation. The teacher retains her leadership but it is 
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expressed in new ways, With the children, she is an older member of 
their group, one who is a little more experienced. But she does not 
push forward because of that further experience, She often stays in the 
background, and lets the children try their budding powers as far as 
possible. She sees that it is better even for the children to make some 
mistakes and learn through them than for her to guard the group too care- 
fully against all false steps and imperfect work. 
inp tead of assigning "lessons" and following a stereotyped, 
set-up-in-advance program, the teacher is most concerned in helpike Ane 
children carry out their own plans. The place of the teacher in the se- 
lection of projects has already been indicated. The teacher seeks first 
to ascertain the present interests and felt needs of the children; her 
own suggestions may be added to theirs for consideration; at times, she 
must be ready to furnish a entire plan. In the project selection she 
helps the children to see the consequences Seat iseie a plans, so that 
their choice may be intelligent. Her function at this stage is that of 
stimulation and guidance. When the project has been chosen, then it be- 
comes the teacher's part to help the children follow it out. She wishes 
fine enterprise to be as educative as possible, and seeks to reveal all 
its possibilities to her pupils, This kind of teaching requires a great 
deal of ability, and often an experiment with the project method falters 
at just this point. John Dewey recognizes the importance of the teacher 
when he says: "The question is often asked, if you begin with the child's 
ideas, impulses and interests all so crude, so random and scattering, so 
little refined or spiritualized, how is he to hen the necessary discipline, 
culture and information?" The answer is, "you must direct the child's 
activities and lead them to the necessary goals. It requires a very 


high type of person to direct the child in activities as much as possible 
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of the child's own choice and aid it in securing worthwhile results." 
And again, "if you simply indulge this (the child's) interest by letting 
the child go on indefinitely, there is no growth that is more than 
accidental. But let the child first express his — and then through 
criticism, question and suggestion, bringing him to consciousness of 
what he has done and what he needs to do and the result is quite different."+ 

The teacher must fui believe in the child and in his abilities 
and possibilities, Unless there is this confidence in the child, and re- 
spect for his desires and needs, it would be vain to attempt to build a 
curriculum on his interests. 

The teacher must be ever on the alert, responsive to the 
children, sensing their needs, providing material when necessary, ans- 
wering questions, raising new problems. Always she is concerned that both 
as individuals and as a group, her children may realize their highest 
possibilities. 

While a great deal is required of the teacher in insight, 
mental energy, and resourcefulness, she is relieved from the necessity 
of "knowing everything". She is no longer in the position of an all-wise 
authority from whom knowledge must be handed down. The teacher is willing 
to admit "I don't know", and she realizes that the children respect her 
sincerity. 

She must guard against an attitude of superiority and condescension. 
Let the teacher give the impression that the children's efforts are inferior 
to what she can do, that her knowledge is much greater than theirs, and 


she will lose her chance to be their comrade on the road to learning. For 


these things are the enemies of frank, self-revealing child-nature, they 


are like cold winds to opening flowers. Respect for childhood must go along 


1. Quoted by Stanwood Cobb; The New Leaven, Ppe 258-2359. 
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with love and sympathy to provide an atmosphere in which children can 
develop freely. 
e, The Necessity for Freedom 

In a program built upon children's interests, we must allow 
freedom to follow those interests. First, freedom of movement, because 
children's interests are active interests, and a project involving in- 
dividual effort may call for considerable moving about. In the class- 
room, this means getting away from the old sit-in-you-chair situation; 
it means freedom to confer with teacher and classmates, freedom to leave 
‘the room in search of material for an enterprise, and a measure of 
working space to use those materials necessary for the task. To the 
person who is accustomed to put a premium upon a quiet, orderly class— 
room, this freedom of movement seems to cuss -aavuine but noise and con- 
fusion. But if one spends a morning with such a group, having eyes and 
ears open, eke appears at first as confusion reveals itself as the 
busyness of construction, and the children are intent in carrying out 
certain plans. All of their energies are centered upon enterprises 
which have value and meaning for them, and one almost envies that whole— 
hearted endeavor. 

A project may involve a great deal of activity, and the amount 
of activity-freedom which can be permitted in any situation is a factor 
to be taken into account. In the selection of projects, limitations of 
space and equipment will eliminate certain plans. It is important to 
consider such limitations at the very origination of a plan, for to have 
an individual or group begin a project and then have to abandon it, would 


tend to dissatisfaction, and therefore be undesirable in educative in- 


fluence, 
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Furthermore, if children are following individual projects, 
there will be occasions when one child's activity will hinder the work of 
another child, or of the group. For example, the small boy who is build- 
ing a packing-box house, because of his hammering may be annoying to the 
group having a reading lesson. Frequently the class will frame its own 
rule for these situations, and consideration for others may be expressed 
in terms such as; "You can have all the fun you like until it disturbs 
other people.” In the situation given above, the little boy would be 
asked to work more quietly, or to do something else until after the 
reading lesson. “As much freedom as can be used wisely" is Kilpatrick's 
view; at times the teacher will need to decide the degree, but if the 
teacher and class are working together, that judgment will more often be 
co-operative. There is value, too, in that group decision, for the child 
tends to obey more willingly a rule which he has had a part in making. 

In addition to freedom of movement, there should also be in- 
tellectual freedom; freedom to inquire, to explore, to differ. Whole 
worlds for’exploration beckon the pepser ate spirit of the child, but too 
often that adventuresomeness has been checked at the first evidence of 
it. According to Stanwood Cobb, “Every child wants to know a multitude 
of things he does not know. It is because adults have so hedged him about 
by external demands that this desire to want to know has been abolished 
in our modern schoolroom. The child must be free, also, to take time to 
think. Children are told to read the textbook and give back the in- 
formation to the teacher. That isn't thinking; that's simply answering. 
Thinking is finding out something from an impulse that is within you, and 
that makes a demand upon you."! 


The child must be free to reach a decision which differs from 


1. Stanwood Cobb, The New Leaven, P, 65, 
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that of the teacher, This is a freedom which teachers often find — 
difficult to grant, for they feel that their judgments should have 
more weight than children's since their experience is more mature. 
However, when emphasis is put on the child's growth, upon his de- 
velopment in powers of initiative and independent thinking, and his 
progress toward maturity in thought and action, conformity of opinion 
becomes relatively insignificant, But to one writer and educator, 
"34 is not enough to allow a difference of opinion to be stated. The 
teacher must be neither supercilious nor condescending. A child's 
world is a very real world, and its thoughts are earnest thoughts; they 
should be given our sincere attention and sympathy. Perhaps we can 
help them to find better ideas, Perhaps we cannot. At any rate, we 
mst see to it that the child is free to formulate its own ideas; 
giving it material for thought but not dogmas," 

In this last sentence is the clue to the teacher's position:-- 
to give material, to point out the consequences of this or that decision, 
to see that judgments are made on the basis of adequate evidence, on 
sound premises,--and then to encourage the habit of independent decision. 


Now the teacher's viewpoint may be one factor in reaching a decision, 


Rm 


but it is desirable that when given, it should be presented as objectively 


as possible, so that the teacher's personality and unconscious per- 
suasion will not overweight it. Whenever it can be managed, the final 
decision should rest with the child, that he may exercise his ability to 


choose and thus grow in independence. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE PROJECT IN PRACTICE 
Some Experiments with the Project Method. 


1. INTRODUCTION 

The project method finds an eager and interested response 
from many a teacher, who is dissatisfied with older teaching methods, 
and [are desires a fuller development of the latent abilities 
of her pupils than she has heretofore been able to achieve, A cur- 
riculwnm based on pupils’ own interests and experiences: What possibi- 
lities that might afford for teacher as well as pupils, in co-operative 
relationships, in freedom of thought and expression, in growth in in- 
dividual and social experience} However, no matter how much this 
approach might promise, it is often difficult for a teacher to break 
away from older methods and to experiment with new. With the theory 
of the project, she will concur, but in practice she hesitates. Could 
she see how other teachers are experimenting, learn something of what 
has been done, perhaps this would give a measure of confidence in be- 
ginning a similar effort. The experience of others would act both as 
confirmation and stimulation. It was a thought such as this which 
prompted one teacher to spend some time in visiting and observing 
several progressive schools. The results of this observation form part 
of the substance of this chapter. The writer also drew upon recorded 
experiments from several sources; for example, access was given to the 
weekly diary’ reports of teachers in the Union School of Religion, while 
the publications of the Lincoln School and the City and Country School 


proved helpful. All of the illustrative material presented is based 


upon actual experiences. 
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In regard to the material gathered in visiting schools, it 
should be said that whenever possible, the observer talked with the 
teachers; this aided in explaining the work of the group as well as the 
viewpoint of the teacher, while misconceptions of the observer were at 
times corrected by these conferences, Again, long periods for observation 
were preferred, when one could remain through a morning's program with 
@ groupe If the period were short, a second visit was made, Tt. ig 
difficult to get an adequate picture of a group's activity or project 
in a brief visit, When the observer lives through an entire session 
with the children, there is less danger of hasty judgments, and much 


more chance for complete understanding. 


2. WAYS OF ORGANIZING THE PROJECT CURRICULUM 

In studying experiments with the project method, one finds 
a variety of practices, and these are nowhere more noticeable than in 
the organizing of the curriculum. One finds differences not only between 
schools but also within schools, a situation which reflects the present 
experimental nature of this method. Furthermore, it is just at this 
point of organization that the interested teacher raises the question 
of applying the project principle,--how can the year's teased be planned 
with this method? Among the several ways of organizing the curriculum 
utilizing the project, the following acs found to be practised: 

(1) developing all the activities and interests of the year about 
one centralizing theme and making most of the work contributory 
to it; 

(2) utilizing a succession of short units (projects) which may or 
may not be related to each other, each occupying the attention 
of the class for a few weeks or months; 


(3) utilizing a number of short units (projects) running simultaneously 
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throughout the year, and which may or may not be related to each 
other; 

(4) utilizing one rich central unit (project) and permitting the 
development of an indefinite number of small units (projects) 
suggested by the main interest or by new interests which the 
children may discover later; 

(5) supplementing these methods of organizing the year-program by the 
eackian of specific subjects of study, periods set aside for the 
pursuit of history, mathematics, and so on, entirely unrelated to 
any of the units (projects) carried on. 

According to Harold Rugg of the Lincoln School, New York City, any one or 
all of these methods may be found in use in one child-centered school during 
the course of a year, and he believes that no one method seems as yet to 
have proved its superiority". 

In many schools the project has been used not so much as the 
starting point and basis of the program, but rather as a means for bringing 
interest and vitality to the older academic or traditional curriculum. 
Indeed, Stanwood.Cobb in "The New Leaven" claims that in most of the new 
schools, "The project is not used to displace the curriculum, but to energize 
it and transform its nature. A curricular structure is maintained, but the 
various subjects are taught in such a way as to give opportunity for creative- 
ness on the part of the child, As far as possible the academic work is 
connected with real life-needs which become centers of interest for the 


chila."= | 


The adaptation of the project method sometimes comes in for severe 


1. Rugg and Shumaker: The Child-Centered School, P. 92. 
2. Cobb, Stanwood: The New Leaven, Pp, 194, 


266. 
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criticism. The project has often been used as a means for "putting over" 
subject material which would otherwise be enictabestine to children. The 
position is that certain subjects are to be taught, and if the project 
offers a way of teaching them more effectively, then it is a welcome aid. 
It is felt that this type of veneering merits criticism, for it reflects 

a position that is essentially subject-centered, and as such, is foreign to 
the project principle, which places the development of the child as having 
first and greatest importance, 

In experimenting with the project method, the direction which the | 
‘curriculum for any school or class may take, may be influenced by a number 
of factors. The freedom of the teacher or school to experiment with new 
methods may be limited by the demands of parents that traditional subjects 
pe taught in seh daanenye: Again, the lack of trained teachers, or 
the limitation of equipment may determine the degree of experimentation. 
These are very real conditions, and frequently they influence not only the 
beginning of an experiment, but also affect its ultimate success or failure. 
The ee siiiee of these conditioning factors will be brought out more 


clearly as we proceed with the illustrative material. 


3, BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE SCHOOLS OBSERVED 
The schools which were observed in this study represent a num- 

per of differences, and at this point, a prief description of each school 
is desirable, so that references to actual experiences may have more 
significant meaning. It will be noted that the list include& private day 
schools and church schools. While the writer had particular interest in 
the latter, the day schools commanded attention becuase of their progress 
in experimentation. In this chapter, material is drawn freely from both 


sources; in the concluding chapter, the emphasis will be upon the project 


in religious education. 
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a. The City and Country School, New York 

The City and Country School in New York City, is a private day 
school, which, since its founding in 1913, has consistently sought to 
practice progressive educational methods. It sapvedeané a most significant 
attempt to evolve a type of education based on the child and his develop- 
ment. The fundamental position held is that "children neither can be 
Rioznt nor trained to grow--favorable conditions for growth only can be 
furnished". In terms of the school the aim is "to be a vital part of 
the environment of each child while he grows; to study him; to meet his 
intrinsic requirements in such a way that his growth will not be restricted 
in any one direction, while he carries on the things in which he is in- 
terested; to furnish conditions for growth, taking care that the Rappetite? 


of the individual child must be considered or he will not attack them." 


An’ interesting feature of the City and Country School is that 
children are grouped chronologically; there are age groups for each year 
from 3-12 years--inclusive. 

The year's program for each group centers about a leading pro- 
ject which serves as a focus for individual and group activity. History, 
geography, literature, etc., all are related to this central enterprise 
or organizing activity. This leading project may suggest other projects, 
either for the group or for individuals. The central activity is carefully 
chosen so that there is a sequence of subject matter in certain subjects 
held to be essential. 

Teachers and pupils have a great deal of freedom in developing 
their programs, while one of the most encouraging features is the way in 


which teachers and pupils work together. 


1. Bulletin of the City and Country School 1927-1928, P. Se 
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b, The Lincoln School, New York 


The tincein School is officially connected with Teachers 
College, Columbia University. For over a decade it has held a prominent 
place as a school which is seeking to improve teaching methods and 
materials. It has Mie particularly concerned with experimenting with a 
curriculum which mold be adapted to the changed conditions of modern society. 
In teaching this has meant an emphasis on, and utilization of, the ex- 
periences and problems of the children in the world in which they find 
themselves; with subject material it has involved a reinterpretation of 
‘knowledge in terms of human needs, furthermore, unnatural lines of division 
between allied fields of knowledge needed to be broken down, and in many 
cases a “substitution of human episodes for the rehearsal of bare facts." 
Attitudes of students toward subject material have not been overlooked, and 
there has been an encouragement of independent conclusions and the testing 
of the validity of data and viewpoints. 
While the main emphasis of the school has been on scientific 
~ curriculum making, to evolve a curriculum closely related to the needs 
of modern society,+ certain of the elementary grades are experimenting 
with free activity, with attention to work and play construction, field 
trips, and problems arising from the experiences of the children. Several 
of the grades have year-projects and projects extending over a period of 
several weeks. 
Field work is an essential part of the activities of each grade, 
while assemblies are used to present material in vivid form, and to make 
real class activities, each aire pearing a relation to what the children 


are doing. The importance of pupil participation is fully recognized, and 


1. de Lima, Agnes: Our Enemy the Child, P. 144. 
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a definite attempt is made to enlist that contribution in ways that re- 
present real interests of the children. 


c. Ethical Culture School, New York 


Dr. Felix Adler first started the Ethical Culture School as a 
kindergarten, but it soon expanded into a fully graded school. Compared 
with the City oan Country and Lincoln Schools, it is much more conser- 
vative, and follows the conventional curriculum more closely. However, 
the School may truly be termed progressive, for it has emphasized im- 
proved methods of teaching, and, like Lincoln School, it has advocated 
changes in the curriculum to prepare children more adequately for a 
modern world. 

For several years, the School has experimented in the primary 
grades with progressive educational methods, testing particularly that 
theory which conceives of education as an organic process which changes 
as the child develops. Considerable freedom has been given in the se- 
lection of material, in the use of time, and the employment of special 
teachers. The aim has been "to create a free social environment where 
children in cooperation with others the same age might make a beginning 
in democratic living under conditions more like life than commonly con- 
sidered appropriate for the school régime". 

Children as well as teachers are at liberty to move about 
freely, and to talk, so long as they do not disturb others, The teacher 
directs the class when necessary, but the children are mainly engaged 
upon projects of their own. 

The curriculum is based on constructive work and play, and it 
is aimed to give a first hand knowledge of social and industrial 


activities related to the child's life. Reading, writing and arithmetic 


1. de Lima, Agnes: Our imemy the Child, P. 129. 
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‘are taught when the interest of the children is aroused. 
This ae type of curriculum includes the first four sitieei 
In the higher grades, the program while more conventional, allows for 
freedom of individual expression in various creative activities. 
d. The Union School of Religion, New York 
The Union School of Religion, New York City, connected with 


the Department of Religious Education of Union Theological Seminary, has 


been one of the most fruitful experiments in the field of religious educa- 


) tion, Under the wing of the Department of Religious Education, and with 
the leadership of an able Director, it has drawn largely on the Sites 
students in religious education for its teaching staff. teVing no 
official connection with the Seminary, and without denominational attach- 
ments, the Union School of Religion has had unusual freedom to experiment 
with educational methods. Over a period of several years it has con- 
sistently endeavored to carry the project principle into practice. It 
. should be added that the pupils, for the most part, are boys and girls 
attending the Lincoln, Horace Mann, and Ethical Culture Schools, and are 
therefore familiar with experimental methods, <A tuition fee is paid by 
the Union School of Religion pupils, and the teaching staff receive 
salaries, a factor which is probably influential in securing better 
trained teachers. Meeting on Sunday morning for a three hour period from 
9:00 to 12:00, the School has had an added advantage in this longer time 
for a more extended program. 
Ce optzet Presbyterian Church School, East Orange, New Jersey 

The First Presbyterian Church of Bast Orange, N.J., was desig- 

nated an “average church" by one of its members. It is a church in a 


residential suburb, established for some sixty years, and in that period 
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has made changes of equipment and program as needs for expansion have 
arisen. For WAsieaat ten years the Church has grown increasingly aware 
of itself as an educational institution, and its program of religious 
education extends into all departments and activities, However, this 
has been a gradual Lavetephent| euided by an unusually capable Director 
of Religious Baucation, and in recent time, aided by a well-trained 
Director of Elementary Work. 

In the Church School, there has been a persistent search for 
the best curriculum material available, an emphasis on trained teachers, 
and a willingness to experiment with teaching methods. The curriculum 
as a whole does not follow the project method, but the project has been 
frequently used as a means for relating subject material to the children's 
own experiences and interests. From a program pased solidly on subject- 
matter-to-be-learned, there has been a definite progression to one which 
recognizes the development of the child as central. The child's needs 
and problems are studied carefully and kept to the fore in planning the 
sed ceiver: ‘The present program represents a transition stage both in 
teaching method and material, and it was this situation which particularly 
appealed to the observer. 

f. The Park Avenue Baptist Church School, New York 

The Park Avenue Baptist Church is a city church whose membership 
includes people living in widely separated districts. Wot neighborhood 
proximity but spiritual congeniality is the uniting bond. The religious 
education program of the Church is given an important place by its members 
and whole-heartedly supported by them. A Director of Religious Education 
and a Director of the Elementary Department guide the program; the 


teaching staff of the Church School is carefully selected, and the teachers 


receive salaries. 
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There appears to be considerable freedom to experiment with 
new methods and materials, In the Junior Department, where the observer 
gave the most attention, the project was used as a teaching aid rather 
than as the starting point of the curriculum. To elaborate: From ob- 
servation and interviews, the impression was gained that the emphases 
of the curriculum were: 

(1) A concern that a rich heritage of Biblical literature and 
‘religious history become the possession of the children; that 
this material be interpreted in the light of modern Biblical 
and historical research; and that it be presented to the children 
TE agtesaa which they could understand and appreciate. 

(2) An enlistment through study and activity in problems concerning 
present-day religious experience, particularly with regard to 
enlarging social vision. 

With these emphases, the project was used as : means for relating material 
and activities to children's interests and enlisting children's active 
participation in the program. This use is similar to the plan at the 

Bast Orange Church, and both represent a modification of the project 
method. 

In addition to the observations drawn from those six schools, 

a few illustrations are included from other schools and class situations, 


which will be designated as the experiences are related. 


4, DISCOVERING INTERESTS 

Of all the problems involved in the project method, none is 
more important , and at the same time more difficult than the discovering 
of interests,--of individuals and groups. It is important because the 
theory of the project centers about the interests of the individuals 


concerned,--it is poth the starting point and the basis for continuance. 
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‘Ana it is a difficult problem in actual practice to find out what those 
‘interests are; first, because individuals frequently are inarticulate about 
their interests and needs, and secondly, because expressed interests often 
turn out to be substitutes for real interests which are not readily dis- 
closed. A further problem is involved in group activity,--in discovering 
interests which are common to the members, and then to guide in the se- 
lection of one that will promise most for individual and group life. 
Interests are neither quickly nor easily discovered, and in a 
failure to find out children's real interests, there is a danger that 
adults will impose their ow interests on children, and claim the eS 
as a project experiment. This, it must be admitted, is 4 common fault. 
It is recognized, however, that under certain conditions, the teacher's plan 
may represent the children's interests. To find out what those conditions 


are is in itself a problem. 


These are some of the questions regarding interest discovery which 
confront those who would take the project method seriously. 

There have been a mumber of experiments in this field, and many 
more are in process. In this study, it is proposed to describe some ways 
that are being tried in discovering interests. 

a. Intensive Study of Children's Behavior 
(1) The Use of Diary Records 

Many teachers and youth ieaders hold that if one wants to know 
what children's interests are, that the most rewarding approach is to 
study children's pehavior,--to watch, to look, and to listen to all that 
children say and do, An interesting experiment of such an intensive 


study is told by Miss Acheson in her book "Zhe Construction of Junior 
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Church School Curricula™.t 


This 


Teaching a class of Juniors in a Church School, Miss Acheson kept 
a diary record of each group meeting, including class sessions, 
field trips, and "good times". She noted what was said, how it 
was said, and the behavior of the children as individuals and in 
group activity. She encouraged the children to tell of everyday 
happenings at home, in school, and at play. She noted the subjects 
that came up in this free conversation, and she sought to get a 
picture. of each child and his environment, and the forces which 
were influencing his thought and action, In addition, she was 
able to get the children to write up reports of different class 
activities, and this gave a further glimpse of what the children 
considered important to report, and also their attitudes toward 
people and events. There was an alertness to discover individual 
pehavior problems, and to observe interests both directly and in- 
directly religious. 


study gave a wealth of information which was valuable in relating 


the church school program more closely to the children's needs; it also 


supported Miss Acheson's position that the religious education curricula 


now available fails to take into account a wide range of children's ex- 


periences. 


A similar method has been used for several years at the Union School 
of Religion, Hach teacher keeps a diary record of her class, the 
chief attention being given to the Sunday morning session. This is 


written up as soon as possible after the class meeting, while events 


and comments are gtill fresh in the teacher's mind. This record, 


1. Acheson, Hdna L.: The Construction of Junior Church School 
Curricula, Contributions to Education, No. 351 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929 
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too, endeavors to relate all that was said and done in discussion, in 
play, and in behavior situations, 
One of these diaries has recently been published in book form 
under the engaging title "Exploring Religion With Bight Year Olds". It 
is an exceedingly interesting and enlightening report of a year's 
Reaching experience, pased on following children's interests. 
Te value of such a record is that it often reveals individual 
needs of children, while it describes the progress which the group has 
made, and discloses leads for further development. 
A somewhat different plan was followed in the Junior Department of 
the Park Avenue Baptist Church. Shorthand notes were taken of the 
day's program at each Sunday morning session, together with children's 
comments in discussion and their suggestions. 

If one might criticize this particular situation, it would be to say that 

the notebook was too much in evidence, and that the conspicuousness of 

the scribe might Dt rere ccraciouaness: 6x the part of the children. 
(2) The Case Study | 

The case history, or case study, represents a more intensive 
study of children's behavior in terms of an individual child. Group 
activity is not overlooked, but it is a means for etek an in=- 
dividual child, and the aim is to understand him and his needs ,--indi- 
vidual and social. The study ineludes a discovery of the child's family 
eerie: the parent-child and child-parent attitudes; whether he 
is an only child, and if not, then his relationships with his brothers 
and sisters; and also his position and attitudes toward other members of 
the family circle, A study is made of the social and economic status of 
the femily, and the family history since the child's pirth. It should: 


1. Sweet, Helen F. and Fakes, Sophia Le: Exploring Religion 
with Hight Year Olds, Henry Holt and Co., 1950. 
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be said that the cooperation of the parents is enlisted as an aid to 
more complete understanding, The child's physical development ig care=- 
fully studied, including childhood illnesses, All hereditary factors 
which can be obtained are included, 

The child's progress in school is ascertained, his intelligence 
rating, his abilities and difficulties. Also his behavior in the school 
group, in class and on the playground, his membership in school organi- 
gations and in neighborhood clubs and "gangs". 

Such an intensive study is most rewarding in the insight which 
it gives into the child's needs, his interests, and his problems, and it 
discloses the complexity of the factors which influence the development 
of personality. Furthermore, the preparation of a case study helps one 
to see each child as an individual, with likenesses to other children, 
put with certain differences which should be taken into account as one 
seeks to aid his development. 

Every teacher at the Union School of Religion makes a case study 
each year of one of the children in her class. The reports are 

presented in staff meetings, and ways of helping the children are 
discussed. This adds considerably to the usefulness of the case 


study to the teacher. 


In Miss Acheson's experiment, she claimed that these individual 
studies were most helpful in revealing the children's needs. In 
her book she d@scribes one case study in detail. 

This type of intensive study requires time, and it may be weeks or 
months before one can gather in all the significant factors. If the 


teacher has a large group, she can scarcely hope to make so thorough a 


study of each member. But, as has been indicated, a single case history 


1. Acheson, Edna Le: The Construction of Junior Church School 
Curricula, Pp. 156-148. 
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carefully Bay (ose may throw a great deal of light on the behavior of 
other children, A particular value of these two types of study is that 
they are based on direct experience with children. 
: b. "Setting the Stage” 

The fareeer ies teacher may inquire "Shall I first spend time 
in observing seilaxeets behavior, or make a case study, before attempting 
a program based on interests?" As a matter of fact, these studies when 
made by teachers, are usually correlative with a teaching program, and 
are means for making it more effective. A second question follows; "What 
ways are there for starting off a project program? are there any methods 
for finding out present interests?" One way which is frequently used 
is to expose children to one or a number of interests and theve to observe 
the childrents response. Is that response spontaneous? Does the interest 
elicit not only the children's attention, but does it call forth the 
desire to pursue it? How many of the group respond? 

Now whether this method of discovering children's interests 
is successful depends largely on a previous knowledge of psychological 
development. Indeed, it might be said that with any method for dis- 
covering the interests of any age, it is essential that one know some- 
thing of the facts and factors of genetic psychology. I the past few 
years there has been steady progress in research in this field, and many 
excellent books are available for teachers and parents, Whether one is 
interested in childhood, adolescence, or adulthood, there are helpful 
books on the characteristics, general needs and problems of these periods. 
What other people have found out about children can be exceedingly useful 
in understanding the behavior of a particular group. 


1. A selected list of books on the child is included in the 
appendix. 
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With this knowledge of psychology as a background, the teacher 


may ask herself, "What are likely to be the fields of interest of my age 
group?" She can then plan an experience or experiences which may elicit 
a spontaneous response, always remembering that for her particular group 
it may not be a spontaneous interest. When this "setting the stage" is 
based on experiences and interests appropriate to the children's develop- 
ment, it is frequently an effective method. 
. Tt must be recognized that there is a danger that the teacher will 
"get the stage” with interests which she believes the children should have, 
-a position often reflecting her ow, an adult's, interests, This cannot 
be regarded as desirable, nor true to our interest-theory, which holds 
that we must start where children are, with their present interests. Fur- 
thermore, when the interest is foreign to children's experience, it will 
fail to produce "whole-hearted, purposeful activity". 
Several illustrations are given of this method of interest dis- 
covery as it is a plan rather widely used. 
A third grade class at the Union School of Religion found an aquarium 
project most absorbing for several weeks, and this is how it began: 
"The teacher had brought a small fish bowl with two tadpoles and 
water snails in it as a means of giving the children a pit of contact 
with forms of animal life.” 
The childrents response: “Albert came first bringing his little 
prother. When he saw the bowl on the table, he exclaimed ‘0 Boy", and 
the children were absorbed in watching the movements in the bowl." 


As the other children came, one after another joined the group around 


, 


the bowl, commenting on the tadpoles and snails, telling about the 


aquarium at school. MThen,--"let's have an aquarium," said Sherwood. 


"hat would we need for an aquarium?" asked the teacher. 
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This led to making a list of the necessary articles, also why 
they were necessary. 

"The aaaiay had prepared bits of information about the care and 
equipment of an aquarium on sheets of paper, typewritten in large 
letters so that, the children could read them easily, These she now 
gave out so that the children could begin to gather their own data." 

The children were to take charge of chapel the following Sunday, 
and when the question came “What do we want to tell about in chapel?” 
the answer was "Let's tell about our aquarium.” Songs, poems, and a 
story were contributed by different members of the class. 

The children were eager to draw fishes, snails, tedouves? etc. 
"While they were drawing quietly, the teacher pathy or them of the 
snail's way of protecting himself, and asked if there were other small 
creatures who protected themselves in similar ways." In the discussion 
that followed the children told what they knew about animals changing 
their skins. And then the teacher asked if God has given man any ways 
of protecting himself. 

mye have brains to think with and to find out what is best to do", 
said sheWood. And the others said that though man couldn't fly, he 
could build airplanes. ‘The teacher said that sometimes man used his 
strength ry protect animals. 

"The suggestion came up that they visit the aquarium and see how 
the fish are card for." This met with an eager response, and on the 
following Sunday the whole group went to the New York Aquarium, “They 
had an unusual opportunity to see fish coloration and actually saw 
several kinds in the process. ‘The sea horses were fascinating as well 
as turtles, lobsters, starfish, sea anemone, and the salmon Eaconeeiany 


In this way they could see the fish at various stages of growths" 
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This interest in the life of the salmon was continued the following 
Sunday by the teacher's reading a story by David Starr Jordan. 

Later on "the teacher asked them how they might put together 
in a form that other people might understand some of the things 
they had been falkisig about, such as how animals protect themselves, 
how they prcvedt us, how we protect ourselves, etc. pierared were 
suggested, then putting them into a poster, and they looked over 
our pictures to see if we had any that we could use, if not, who 
would make the different ones. After each one had decided on a 
piece of work he began to carry it out."! 

This situation has been given in some detail to illustrate not 

only the finding of interests, put also how these may be developed. 
Another experience with a third grade class in the Union School 
shows a little different approach. 

"(The teacher) and the principal had agreed in advance that a study 
of animal life would probably be a realm of interest for this grade 
group and that such study would offer poportand ens for the @iscussion 
of behavior problems and might also lead to a finer appreciation of 
purpose in the universe. As a method of suggesting to the children 
this realm of probable interest, the teacher had therefore planned in 
advance to ask them to tell about their summer vacations. She expected 
that animals would play an important part in the stories the children 
told, and she herself had prepared to tell incidents of animal life 
from rae own summer's experiences."« And in fact, such an interest. 
was shown. “Each child told what he had enjoyed most during the 
summer vacation, A keen interest in animals was disclosed in the 

1. From a Union School of Religion Diary Record. lirs. Blair, 


teacher. Third Grade class. 
2. Sweet, Helen F, and Fahs, Sophie Le: Exploring Religion with 


Hight Year Olds, P. 6. 
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discussion. John had some very interesting things to tell about 
frogs, such as the fact that their ears are in their hind feet, The 
teacher told a story of some chipmunks she had seen during the 
summer, storing nuts in their pouches and later burying the nuts for 
winter use. This led to a discussion of how animals work largely 
through instinct and through trial and error, and how people have 
minds which they may use to think things out intelligently."" 

The following Sunday one of the girls, Ruth, brought a live frog in 
a glass jar. "Lhe children were all the more interested when they 


were told that it was a frog Ruth's mother had brought from Germany 


where during the sumer the family hed been visiting a grandmother .. 


ceeecese While their interest in frogs was warm, the children de- 
cided that next week they would try modelling frogs in clay."* This 
interest in animals proved to be a very real one. Studying frogs 
led to a study of birds, then of fish, involving discussions of the 
peginning and meaning of life, 

An interesting situation was observed in a second grade class 
in the Church School of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, Conn. 
A plan for a good-will Pageant had been decided upon by the Church 
School staff as a closing session for the year. It remained for 
the classes to decide what part they would take in it, In this 
second grade class, the teacher had planned in advance about the 
group's contribution. It remained to get the children to accept it. 

The teacher, Miss Pe=--, pegan by holding up 4 picture of the 


1. Ibid, P. 51 
Zao Thad, Be 8 
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shepherds of Bethlehem, "Who can tell me what this picture is?" 
she asked. 

"0, the shepherds." "Yes, and the angels came to them", re- 
sponded the class. | 

"Can you tell me what the angels sang?" asked Miss P---. 

Silence for a moment. Then "About Jesus." “About peace." 

"Yes, about peace, and something else", said Miss Pe--, 

After a wit "sood=-will” came out. "Peace " and "sood—will” 
were written on the blackboard. mihet do you think of when you 
think of peace?" asked Iliss P---. 

After some thought, "Happiness" and "No fighting" were given. 

"And good-will! What does that make you think of?" 

"Kindness", and "doing good to others" came out after some talk 
pack and forth. © 

Then came a Bible story,--of Eliezer's search for a wife for 
Isaac, and the meeting with Rebeccah at the well. At the conclusion 
of the story Miss Pe-- asked "Who showed good-will in this story?” 
And the answer was, of course, Rebeccah, in helping a stranger, 

"Does good-will make you think of something else? Something 
that happened in November?" was the next query. 

Wow this proved hard for the children for they couldn't re- 
member nor guess. Finally Miss P--- reminded them of a bag which 


they had packed with toys and sent to Mexico.) Miss P--- told some- 


thing of what was hoped from these toys,--that little Mexican children 


would learn that there were Americans who showed good-will. 
The Good-Will Pageant was then introduced, and the question 


1. A project fostered by the International Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches. some 30,000 bags were sent to 


fexican children from children all over the United States. 
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raised, "What could we do for our part?" There was no response from 
the childrens Miss P--- asked, "Don't you suppose we could tell 
about sending the bags of toys to Mexico?" She went on to explain 
what might be done;--one child could tell why the bags were sent; 
another to tell of what went into the bags; still another to tell of 
the children who received them. The response was scarcely en- 
thusiastic, but after some encouragement, they admitted it could be 
done, and that they would like to have a part. The most interesting 
thing in this session was the use of the children's present and 

past experience in leading up to the pageant idea. The recalling 

of the message to the shepherds, the children's everyday experiences 
of good-will, the sending the toys to Mexico, etc. It was a careful 
leading up to the Pageant, all the time keeping on the child-ex- 
perience level. 

In the elementary grades of the Lincoln School, this "setting 
the stage" method is frequently used. Some suggestions of the way it is 
followed are briefly summarized: 

The setting of the stage may take place before the beginning of 

school through placing books, wood, boxes, paper, paints, animals, or 
other materials in the classroom. Pupils explore the material. They 
begin their own pieces of work. They draw others into them. The 
teacher may have to modify or perhaps completely discard her pre- 
arranged plan and make a new approach, better adapted to the special 
needs and interests of the group---If the class, however, shows at 

once what it wished to do, that is the place to begin, and the teacher's 
task for the time being is only to direct it so that is is growing. 


But if the group does not have well defined notions, or any notions, 
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then one of the following methods might be used in starting the work. 


l. 


Re 
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4e 


The pupils with the teacher make a survey of what they have 
to do during the year. They talk over the work of previous 
years; and make suggestions of what they would like to do. 
The skillful teacher shows that she values these suggestions 
highly. 


Leads for the center of interest may develop out of the ex- 


periences of pupils during the sumer. Pupils pring in their’ 


summer collections or exhibits and tell about them, and this 
may lead to inspirations for the others. 

It is generally possible for the teacher to set the stage so 
that a particular unit of work is wine to arise. The list of 
available units for each grade should be large so that in- 
dividual differences in teachers and children may show them- 
selveSe...s-+ The teacher should be watching for usable leads 


into the particular units or projects which she wants to have 


‘the class undertake. She will know whether the leads are 


usable from her knowledge of children, from her understanding 
of the demands of education, and from criteria which have 
peen set up for the selection of units. Only if that is true 
may she set the stage for the development of particular units. 
The teacher can then set the stage, may do so, but she must 
not control all the thinking of the child or all the doing 

of the child. 

Still another method of setting the stage is for the pupils, 
with the teacher, to make a complete survey of the available 


school equipment. Library, tools, opportunities for work of 
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various sorts, are examined and talked about. Out of 
the equipment and its use may arise the center of interest.+ 


It has been said that the teacher must be willing to change her 


plan, when the children do not respond or evidence another interest. A 


situation of this type was observed one morning at the Lincoln School. 


It was a class in household art, with some 14 girls, 11-13 years of 
age. The teacher came before the class prepared to teach on salted 
and spiced nuts. The nuts were in bowls on the tables, and other 
materials were ready, She began by telling the girls how the nuts 
were prepared, calling for information from the group on weighing, 
temperatures, etc. She was quite definitely using their previous 
experience, bringing it to bear on the experiment for the day. How- 


ever, the teacher was not getting the undivided attention of the 


girls,--whispering and fussing were noticeable. Then it developed 


that they were not interested in working with nuts; they wanted to 
make fondant and to experiment in coloring and shaping it. This 
came out again and again: “But can't we make fondant to-day?" 
"Can't those of us who want to make fondant do that, and let the 


others work with the nuts?" This persisted until the teacher 


stopped and asked "How many want to salt and spice nuts?" A show 


of two or three hands, Then, "how many want to work with fondant?" 
Instant show of many hands! Here was a problem for the teacher, 
Now the girls were making the candy for Christmas boxes, so the 
teacher asked, “how many of you want to have nuts in your boxes 
when they are finally made up?" About five girls responded, Then 


1. Lincoln Elementary School Staff: Curriculum Making in an 
Rlementary School, Pp. 46-50. 
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the teacher told them why it was a good thing to fix the nuts 

on that day--that they would keep over a longer period of time, 
while other things would need to be made shortly before Christmas. 
So these five girls went to work with the nuts while the others 


experimented with fondant. 


Careful preparation is involved in this method of "setting the 
stage", and it is also important that the teacher be alive to the response 
of her group, that she be willing to change her own plan if necessary, 
and that she will give the children time to discover themselves and their 
own interests. | 

As a means for discovering interests in a particular group, the 
use of a check-list or a similar form is sometimes employed with good effect. 
A wide range of problems and questions are listed, and this is given to 
members of a group who rate the items according as they think them im- 
portant or unimportant. 

One such form to be used with young people is headed "How do you 
feel about it?" This was prepared by Dr. Goodwin Watson for the 
Series of Character and Personality Tests for the Association 
Press, New york.! The form lists seventy-five items to be checked 
either 

Doesn't matter especially 

Really interested in it, or 

Tremendously important personally. 
It also includes space for giving additional interests or problems, 
under the headings 


What questions puzzle you most? 


1. A copy of this form is included in the Appendix. 
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What things that you enjoy doing would you most like more 
chance to do? 
What things that you enjoy by yourself would you most like 
to share with a group of others having the same interest? 
As you look at the world around you, thinking of what it 
is and what it might be, what would you most like to see 
changed? 
Do you think of any other remarks that might help indi- 
vidual adults and organizations dealing with young people 
+o understand better your life--your needs--your real 
interests? 
This form is a useful instrument for Young Peoples Societies, Sunday 
School Classes, and Association Groups. + provides a means for getting 


the expression of larger groups of young people. 


Collecting Experiences in a Study of Behavior 
The International Council of Religious Education has prepared 
a form for sibesding experiences, which may be used by teachers, club 
sponsors, and others concerned in child training and group leadership. 
The purpose is to collect the experiences which are observed by the 


teacher or leader reporting, and the observation includes a description 


of the type of situation and the response of the individual or individuals 


in each experience. If this form is widely used, it should result in the 
gathering of a vast amount of material on experiences of many types and 


behavior of many types. Space is provided on the form for giving certain 


information about the person or group observed, including home life, school, 


play, occupation, religious life, etc. The International Council believes 


1. A copy of this form is included in the Appendix. 
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that from this gathering of experiences that they will be able to plan 

curriculum material which will be more closely related to individual 

and group needs. 

d. An Experiment with an Interest-Program 
The following situation is given to show how one group worked 

out a plan for a year's program based on their own interests and problems. 
This is a church school class of university students led by a member 
of the faculty.*© The teacher had full freedom in planning the 
course, and there were no limits to what the class might do. Now 
the teacher wished the class to have vital meaning for the students, 
and he wished the program to center about their own needs and in- 
terests, So he began his discovery of those interests by asking the 
students to hand in their own problems; this proved unfruitful, as 
few problems were handed in. 

Then the teacher went through a large mwnber of books on 
college life and student problems, and picked out all the questions 
which seemed to him might concern these college students; he added 
to these the problems which had been handed in, together with some 

others which he considered iecetatie These were made into a list 
under three groups,-- 

Problems of Student Life 

Problems of Religious Thought 

Problems of Living in the Larger World. 

This list was sent to the class members who were asked to judge the 


items in the following way: 


2..eeeif it is of such real interest to you that you want to 


1. See Appendix for a copy of this form. 
2. University Park Church, Denver, Colo. 
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> 


st 
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have it discussed, 

leeeeeif it is of interest to you, so that you are willing 

to have it discussed, 

O.eeeeif you are not interested, or for some other reason pre- 

fer not to have it discussed. 

This met with a good response, and when the ratings were turned in, 
the teacher asked a committee of the students to go over these, to 
decide on a basis for the selection of topics of the greatest in- 
terest, to rate the items in Peery to decide on the order of 
the topics for discussion, and to decide the length of time to be 
given each. 

In practice this was a flexible program, Any topic which was so 
interesting that the students wanted to give more time to it was 
allowed a longer period for discussion. ‘hen this was done, the 
last, or least important topic in the group (as so rated) was 
dropped. 

Judging from the continued interest and support of the class, the 
program thus planned was successful in relating to the experience 
of the group. 

The discovering of interests for any group is an experimental 
matter. There appears to be no one reliable method, and it would seem 
that different methods may be desirable for different groups. In child- 
hood one appraoches through sensory material, as the child's world is 
largely sensory; but with the maturing of the individual, the approach 
is much more intellectual. However, for child and adult, it would seem 
that an opportunity should be given to respond to a number of interests, 


anv 
whether they be of a sensory or ,intellectual nature. There should be an 


1. A copy of the list of problems is included in the Appendix. 
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allowance for individual differences, and a chance to exercise choice. 


5. CERTAIN FAcTORS IN PROJECT SELECT ION 
Be The Part of the Institution in Curriculum Organization 
The selection of projects is closely connected with discovering 
interests, and discussion of the one subject leads on to a consideration 
of the other. Indeed this is a relation which is evident in practice; 
for after interests are revealed, there is a selecting process by which 
some Ly are chosen as more promising to follow than others. With 
whom does this selection rest? Does the teacher have full freedom of 
choice? And what is the position of the school organization? Let us 
consider the practices found in the schools observed. 
The City and Country Schools In this achnolt each age group follows 
a year project or central activity. The teacher consults with the 
director and staff, and after consideration, they decide on the 
activity together. Then the teacher and children create the cur- 
riculum materials for the development of the project. It is held 
that the children are doing things in their own way even when the 
program is suggested. 

The school works on certain hypotheses concerning the interests 
which are likely to be found with different age groups; these are 
based on previous experiences with children in the school. For ex- 
ample, it is believed "that through six years of age the children 
are particularly individual and creative and express themselves in 
play; that six and seven are transition periods; that eight, nine, 
and ten are periods when they particularly gain standards of work, "+ 


These, then, are the factors determining the selection of central 


activities for each group. The aim is to relate the program to the 


1. Bulletin of City and Country School, 1927-1928, P. 5 
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childts development. 
Lincoln School: A similar plan is followed in the elementary di- 
vision of the Lincoln Sehools fhe program for the year is determined 
by the teacher, principal, and staff, after conference. The units of 
work which the teacher has in mind are influenced by the Criteria 
of Selection as given in Chapter I of this study. Several activity 
plans and the possibilities of each are considered, and those that 
are approved by the staff, depend for their final selection on the 
response of the children. By the co-operative consideration of year 
programs for each grade, the teaching staff is able to eliminate 
overlappings in the program, evuard against omissions, and provide 
for integration and improving standards of work. It is held that the 
curriculum of the school is worked out by teachers and pupils, and 
that the administration gives them full freedom. It is true that 
much freedom is given in the developing of a project, put in fact 
‘the acon sien serves as a guide and supervisor in planning the 
year's program for each group. 
The Union School of Religion: In the Union School of Religion, the 
year's program is outlined in certain "Suggested Curricular Areas", * 
which act as selective factors. These "Areas" are based on children's 
desires and curiosities (as revealed py studies in child psychology) » 
direct and indirect experiences which are held to be desirable for 
children to have, and certain fundamental purposes which are aims for 
achievement. 
The "Suggested Curricular Areas" for 1928-29 weres 
Nursery 
Kindergarten Home Life 


Grade I 


1. Lincoln Elementary school staff,Curriculum Making in an Llemen- 


tary School, Pp. 340 hy 3 ilirete. 
iy a peal) Cha eo TeG, Curricular Areas", 1928-1929. 
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Grades II, III--Animal Life in Relation to Human Life 
Grades IV, V, VI--The Human Race Growing Up in its Religious 
Faith and Practice 
Grades VII, VIII, IX--Life Story of Jesus 
Grade X--The Historical Background for Modern Christian 
Beliefs and Practice 

Within these "Areas", the teacher and class have considerable freedom 
to choose what they will do and how they will do it. The teacher has 
frequent conferences with the Director, and regular staff meetings 
give opportunity for discussion of the program, Hach teacher thus 
knows what the others are doing. 


The Park Avenue Baptist Church; In the Hlementary Department of the 


Church School, the curriculum is planned by the Director. Earlier in 
the chapter, it was brought out that in this school, the project 
method was used as a means for carrying out a predetermined program. 
For example, in 1929, the Junior Department followed this outline: 
Grade 4~--Stories about Jesus 
Grade 5--Ideas and Questions about God 
Grade 6--Studying the Bible directly in Relation to Activity. 
There was an attempt in this program to relate it to the experiences 
of children whenever possible, but there did not seem to be any method 
used for finding out what those experiences were. This meant that 
while some revealed interests were recognized and used, other promising 
leads were overlooked. 
First Presbyterian Church, East Orange, N. Je In the church school, 
the program is planned by the Education Committee, the Religious Edu- 
cation Director, and the Supervisor of Elementary Work. Areas of 


study are outlined for each grade; in selecting these, & well-integrated 
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program is the aim, so that last year's areas, and next year's, are 
kept in mind in plans for this year, This again represents an ad- 
ministration planned curriculum with the project method in use as 

a means for more effectively carrying out that program, It was 
admitted by the Supervisor of Elementary Work that the curriculum 
ati largely subject-centered, but that it was constantly borne in 
mind that there whould be in each class a consideration of at least 
one world-wide problem, and an individual, or personality problem, 

The program areas for the year 1928-1929 were: 

Grades I, II -- Old Testament Stories 
Grade III -- At School with the Great Teacher 
Grades IV, V, VI -- Better Americans 
Grades VI, VIII -- Story of Our Bible 
High School -- Life of Paul -- Spread of Christianity 
Problems of To-day 
Life of Jesus. 
Tt was claimed that within these areas, there was considerable 
freedom given to teacher and class in avait Re them. 

In these schools, it is found that the school administration 
is a determining factor in curriculum planning. Even in the City and 
Country School, the most progressive in the group in the matter of a 
"free" curriculum, the central activity for each age group is determined 
in advance. 

This planned-in-advance program in progressive schools is 
frequently criticized as foreign to the principle of the project method, 
Due to limited information, it cannot lie within the province of this 


study to discuss this position. However, several implications which seem 


: important can be pointed out. 
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With the day schools, the Union:School of Religion and the 
East Orange Church School, the factor of integration entered into the 
“planning of their programs. It was aimed to have a series of experiences 
and activities which from year to year would provide opportunities for 
growth, It was hoped that to this end, the interests and needs of 
children at each stage might be called forth and act as the means and 
basis for promoting that growth. 
The importance of the method of discovering interests in 
"setting the stage” becomes even more significant in the light of the 
planned program. When the teacher desires her group to work within a 
certain area, and yet wishes the program to be built on the group's 
interests, it requires from her a great deal of skill and insight. The 
test in using the teacher's plan, according to Kilpatrick is: do the 
children whole-heartedly accept that plan as their own This means that 
the teacher and school administration must be careful students of 
children's needs, interests, and problems, so that in any proposed plan, 
there is a good dienes for ‘whole-hearted acceptance”. 
It is entirely probable that the planned program represents 
a transition stage in educational method, and that as more is known of 
children's interests at different periods of development, there will be 
a resulting confidence in a program puilt entirely upon them. 
be. Opportunities Within the Planned Program 
In connection with the planned program we should like to point 
out, with the aid of illustrations, at least two opportunities and one 
danger for the teacher. 
Let no one think that the predetermined curriculum closes the 


opportunity for discovering interests. ven in the set program it is 
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possible so to proceed as to awaken interests already there. in example 
of this was observed at the Ethical Culture School. 
In a first grade class, it was time for the music period. The music 


teacher came in carrying a violin case, and a helper brought in a 


- small organ and a victrola. Taking the violin out of its case, the 

music teacher asked, "What is this instrument?" | 

"A violin", answered several children. 

Teachers; “How many strings are there?" 

Children; "Four", "My cousin plays a violin in a band.” 

Teacher; "Not in a band, but in an orchestra. Now notice the 
way I hold the violin. I can't play, but I can show you how it's 
done.” She played several notes, asked the children if they could 
tell the difference, and called their attention to the effect of 
shortening the string. 
While the children pretended to be holding violins, going through 
the motions of bowing, the teacher sang a little song. | 
Cree ere e nearer eres e seen e ee reer ere eeesnnans eres e ers eeeseeessereees 
In this music period it seemed a good idea to bring in the violin, 
to let the children see it at close range, hear it, and touch it 
gently. Along the same line was the teacher's promise that on the 
next day, she would let every child play on the organ. In this way, 
musical instruments become a part of the children's own experience, 


and are not things which belong only to adults. 


Another example in awakening interests was observed at the City and 
Country School. The 10 year age-group were busy making Christmas 
cards, carrying the whole process through from designing the card 
to printing it. Several children lacked inspiration in designing, 


and appealed to the teacher: "What shall I draw?" "TI can't think 
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een s 
of anything." Their teacher sat down first with one and then 
another, with "Whet do you think of when you think of Christmas?" 
This would start a train of associations, and a good idea for 4 
card would be forthcoming. 
An illustration of failing to use opportunities for utilizing 


children's interests is given because it ia s type of situation which 


occurs frequently: 


At the Church of the Redeemer in New Haven, Conn., a Mothers and 

Daughters Banquet was planned. It was advertized as a "most un- 

usual program" and it was planned by one person, an older woman. 

The observer was with a class of eighth grade girls on the Sunday 

morning when the Banquet was announced, 

"hat is the program to be, Mrs. B---?" asked one of the girls. 

"9, that's a secret. You must come and find out. You may be sure 

it will be good," answered the teacher, 

A mother-daughter banquet and these eighth grade girls had no part 

in planning it--didn't know what it was to bes 

Another opportunity in the "set program" is in being alive to 

the spontaneous interests revealed by the group. Tt is necessary that 
the teacher exercise patience so that any chance for a spontaneous re- 
sponse may not be killed by unwise pressure or suggestion. Even when the 
teacher knows what she wants her group to do, it is well to use the 
children's way of starting it, if that is possible. If the teacher will 
look for "leads" from her children, she has a much better chance of re- 
lating the project to their interests. 

In a fourth grade class at the Union School of Religion, the “area” 

for the year had been decided by teacher and director as the developnent 


of religious beliefs and practices. On the first meeting of the 
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class, the teacher encouraged the group to talk about what they 

had done in the summer, “Mervin seemed eager to tell about some- 
thing he hed done last night rather than during the summer, He 
described quite clearly and very enthusiastically a visit with 

his father to the Columbia University Observatory. Movability of 
the floor and dome had impressed him tremendously, Just which stars 
or constellations he had seen through the telescope he couldn't re- 
member, but so far as he went he used rather specialized and very 
accurate terms in describing the apparatus. The manner in which 

the great weight of the telescope is moved and adjusted with almost 
‘no effort, he pictured vividly. There was evident interest from the 
other children and quiet attention together with a universal desire-- 
voiced by Marion--to visit the observatory as a class, ‘Mervin had a 
keen sénse of privilege in going since not everyone could get ins.... 
When the teacher suggested that perhaps Mr. Oakes could help get 
permission for the fourth Swain to go, Mervin thought maybe that way 
the class might see it."1 

There is no further reference to this "lead" in the record; whether 
the teacher tried to get the permission to go to the observatory, or 
whether she reported on it to the class. But would not this expressed 
interest of the group have possibilities for development? in getting 
petter acquainted with one another, in ohbabdiviten rapport between 
teacher and class, as well as basing the development of religious 
beliefs and practices on a direct experience of the children, A 
visit to the observatory with the wantin of the heavens revealed to 
the children might give an excellent opportunity for introducing to 


them the influence of sun, moon, and stars on early ideas of God. 


1. From Diary Record, Union School of Religion, Fourth grade. 
Mrs. Eastman, teacher. 
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Another example of an awakened interest which wes not followed 
is found in a Diary Record for the Kindergarten in the Union 
School. 

On a Sunday morning, after a group of negro children had 
dramatized "The Good Samaritan" in the Chapel service, Jimmie 
said, "I'd like to be the man who was hurt if I had time”. 
Teacher: "Do you mean that you would like to play the story?" 
Jimmie: "Yes, I'd like to play it if I had time.” 

Janet: "I'll be the sick man." 

Stava: "I'll be the hotel man." 

Jimmie: "I have Pe now, I'll be the sick man." 

Janet: “No, I will.” 

Jimmie; “Who will be the robber?" 

Janet: “Robbers are naughty to peoples." 

Billy: “I'll be the robbers." 

Teacher: "I believe Billy would rather be the man who helped." 
Senate "No, Itm going to be that." 

Clara urged that the game be played. She selected a place for 
the hotel but the children seemed unable to organize the drama- 
tization. I was very doubtful of its value, so I began singing 
in response to the picture of a horse which Jackie was looking at." 
later on in the record; "Janet seems to be acting the story." 
Walter: {as he is being wrapped up to go out to play) "That was 
a naughty man.” 


Still later: Janet to another little girl:-- "That was a naughty 


man to hurt peoples like that. It was naughty to take his money 


and his clothes," 


The record gives the reason for not following this interest 
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in the teacher's "I was very doubtful of its value." Since the interest 
had been awakened in the Chapel program, and since the response was so 
evident, would it not have been desirable for the teacher to help in 

the dramatization which the children wanted to carry out? The experience 
seemed not to be beyond their comprehension, and the teacher might have 
helped them to emphasize the “good Samaritan" rather than the "naughty 
robber" element. 

We have mentioned that there is a certain danger in the set 
program, and it is this: that teachers are sometimes tempted to ascribe 
the a an activity to the children, when it is their own (the 
teacherst) plan. It may be that they are anxious for a program really 
puilt on childrents interests; it may be that they wish their program to 
be judged an experience-centered program by those who observe it. What- 
ever the cause, one frequently finds teachers yielding to the temptation. 
Tf the teacher's plan is accepted by the children so that it becomes 
their own, there should be no criticism of the origin of the plan. In 
this experimental period of discovering interests, it is desirable that 
we frankly admit the participation poth of teachers and pupils. 

A class of girls in household art, at the Lincoln School, were 
making Christmas candy boxes. To the observer the teacher said 
that the children had decided on the boxes, also on what was to 
go in them, Then she added: “Last year we had some very poor 
boxes and this year I decided we'd have some really good ones." 
Which sated the question in the observer's mind as to how far 


the project had in fact originated with the girls. 


In the Junior Department of the Park Avenue Baptist Church School, 


the Director wished the observer to know about an activity which 
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had engrossed the group for several weeks. At Christmas time, 
the children brought toys from home to send to the Philippine 
Islands, Among other things two toy forts were included, There 
was some question whether the forts should be sent, and finally 
it was decided that a meccano set be sent instead. The Director 
said that this suggestion and decision came from the children. 
This interested the observer very much, and later, in talking 
with one of the boys she asked how the idea of the asivens set 
started. "Well," he said, "Dr. IF. came in and suggested we send 
the meccano set, because it was constructive and the forts were 
destructive." 
The forts were put away in a closet, and later discovered by a 
group who called them "castles". 4 letter had been received from 
a missionary in the Philippines, telling of the need for a hospital. 
This was connected with the forts, and one of them converted into 
a hospital, while the slogan "forts into hospitals" was adopted. 
Had the teachers in these situations stopped to consider the 


matter, it is very likely that they would not claim the origination of 


the plans for the children, Perhaps it was felt that the plans had peen | 


so enthusiastically accepted that their origination was unimportant, 
However, to the teacher interested in the practice of the project method, 
this point is very important, for it concerns the teacher's part in the 


process. 


6, THE PLACE OF THE THACHER IN THE PROJECT METHOD 
Throughout our study, there has been constant reference to 
the part taken by the teacher in following the project method,--in the 


intensive study of behavior and the discovery of interests, and guidance 
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in the selection of material, Indeed the teacher's part is an integral 
factor in any consideration of this method, Therefore, at this point, the 
aim is merely to point out some of the ways in which the teacher may 
further the effectiveness of a project experiment, 
ae To give counsel and information when needed: 
We have spoken of the teacher as the more experienced member 
of the group, and there are many times, when her experience is called 
upon by the pupils. Her part is to help at the point where she is needed. 
An example of this was observed in a class of girls in household 
art at the Lincoln School. After the work for the morning had 
been decided upon, the girls went to their tables and began to 
gather materials and utensils. The observer noticed very little 
teacher supervision in all this. But presently there were frequent 
calls. for the teacher, for information, for advice, for criticism. 
Instead of answering the questions outright, the teacher would 
turn them back to the class, with "Who knows how to do this?” 
"How shall we find out?" "If we do this, what will we get?" And 


if the girls did not know, then the teacher would help then out. 


A gimilar situation was observed at the City and Country School, 
with the Jen Year Olds. The teacher was obviously one of the group, 
and the children frequently went to her for information and advice, 
Often there were several calls for her attention at the same time,-- 
then each had to wait his turn. Pupil initiative was encouraged, 
put the teacher was there for conference when needed, 

De To make materials available: 


In carrying out a project, the teacher may give valuable aid 


in directing children to source materials, to books and magazines for 


information, and in providing concrete materials for construction. 
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times she will encourage children to find and bring in their own 


a : ’ 
materials, but on other occasions, she will need to furnish them. 


A ninth grade class at the Union School of Religion were engaged 
in a study of the Life of Jesus, They were preparing an illustrated 
booklet which was to contain the following: Stories of Jesus as 
he was seen by his contemporaries, and reports of Jesus which might 
have been written by persons living since his time, These were to 
be written by members of the siaek, and involved a great deal of 
information not easily available, The teacher reported that he 

did int cixb them information directly, but he tried to provide 

the best books for them to use in getting their own information, 
and to guide them in the use of these pooks. He had about twenty- 
five books on the Life of Jesus and on Contemporary Life in 
Palestine and on the Roman World. These books were kept on a desk, 
available for use by anyone in the class. The teacher gave a book 
to any pupil who might make use of it. 


The following situation illustrates how the teacher may en- 


courage the children to find materials as well as furhishing others her- 


self. 


e 


The children of the third grade class in the Union School of Re- 
ligion, had been on a trip to Central Park, and they were interested 
in the sheep there, When this experience was retold on a later 
Sunday, ine teacher used pictures of sheep and shepherds. She asked 
them "if they would like to try making some clay sheep the next time 
they worked in clay. sherwood suggested that they might make a 
little house for the sheep to live in, and that he would work on 


it during the week. Flizabeth said that she would like to make a 
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shepherd, and that she had some pictures at home that would show. 

how shepherds are dressed. The teacher then suggested that they might 
put the house in a field or meadow. ‘We could get rocks from River- 
side to make hillst, said Dick. As the period closed, several of 

the children lingered to talk about what they might bring next time 
for the shepherd scene." 

On the following Sunday, materials were in readiness when the 
children came, Pictures, models, plasticene for molding. "The 
children were all eager to begin working." ‘Some worked on sheep, 
others on a sheepfold, one a dog. While they were busy, the teacher 
read the story of the little lamb that wee lost and the shepherd's 
search for it. 

“When it came time to add the shepherds to the scene, one child 
said that it would be nice to have the nativity shepherds, This 
was just at Christmas time, and the teacher read the shepherd story 
from Luke.+ 

Cc. To contribute her skills when needed: 

In addition to giving counsel, information, and fetaroniae 
materials, there are times when the teacher aids through her own skills. 
Many projects call for techniques which are beyond the children's ex- 
periences, Then their "more experienced member” contributes to the 
success of the group pioject, 

An excellent illustration of this sort of co-operative project is 
found in an activity carried on in the Music Department of the 
Lincoln School. For the past three years, the children of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades have composed a symphony, and played 
it with their own orchestra. One may set ask what children of 


1, From Diary Record for the third grade, Union School of Religion 
Teacher, Mrs. Blair. 
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this age can know of symphonic construction. But it is just here 
that teacher and pupils create together. The children contribute 
the themes, and their leader weaves them into symphonic form, After 
the second symphony was composed in 1929, Mrs. Satis Coleman, the 
Director, said in a review, "We first tried Hayda's 'Kindersymphonie’. 
Then I wrote a symphony for the pupils. But last year in discussion, 
they decided they wanted one of their om. So I told them if they 
would give me the tunes, I would build a symphony for.them, The re- 
sulting Symphony in F major, given last year, was the first made by 
the children and the first of its kind in the history of music." 
"This year the children gave me no rest until I promised we 
should have another. They gave me 150 themes and motifs, These 
I wove into symphony form." 
It. should be added that in the spring of 1930, the third 
children's symphony was composed and produced, 
To encourage habits of criticism and discrimination, and standards 


It is frequently said by those concerned with creative activities 


in progressive schools, that they are concerned that the creative expres- 
sions of the children have real meaning for them, and that technical skill 
is a secondary consideration, With this position we should entirely agree. 
At the same time, it is felt that children should learn to discriminate 
between a fair and a good attempt in creative form, and that certain 
standards of work may serve to encourage them to produce the best ex- 


pression of which they are capable. 


The observations described illustrate both desirable and un- 


desirable situations. 
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At the City and Country School, the observer was impressed not only 
by the type of work produced by the children, but equally by their 
attitude toward it. The Ten Year Group were making Christmas cards. 
Three of their number acted as an Art Committee, and they were in 
frequent demand for criticism of designs, and also for suggestion. 
When the first prints came from the press and were held up oo the 
group to see, their criticism was not only expected but wanted, It 
must be constructive criticism, however, with reasons for approval 
or disapproval. The children held each other up to their best; 
after one design was exhibited for judgment, a girl on the art com- 
mittee said, "But J--- can do much better than that." 
Purthermore, these standards of work and critical habits were applied 
py individual members to themselves: 

BT. Gid thigss,i:ss.+." said one, “put I should have done that....” 
and "My first attempt was wrong” said another, "I'd like to try again 


and de better.” 


A less commendable situation was observed with a class of Juniors in 
the First Presbyterian Church in Hast Orange. There had been a 
session devoted to a study of the Life of Jesus, and a handwork 
period followed. With the handwork there was a tendency to hurry 
from one piece of work to the next, with a praising of every effort 
with little regard to its merits or the ability of the child, As 
soon as a picture was completed, it was het will you do next?” or 
What shall I do next?" Some of the work appeared to be inferior 

to what the children really might do. There was a certain de- 
preciation which seemed to show this,--"0, d¢'tsa mo goods" “It's 


‘not much." And one boy wes heard to say to another, "You can do 
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lots better than that. Your other drawing was twice as good." 
A little guidance from the teacher here, some discrimination 
in judging work, and the children's efforts might be more satisfying to 
them, and more representative of their ability. 
It is not enough to enlist childrents participation in an 
Setivity. The teacher must be alive to the quality of thinking and 
Panlity of work which are exhibited, 
Reference has been made to the illustrative book which was being 
made in connection with a study of The Life of Jesus by the ninth 
grade class in the Union School of Religion, Filed away in a 
folder was the completed work, and part of this was quite inferior 
to the rest. One approved report was "A eehaheciecss Experience of 
Jesus." This was very poorly done. It showed a distorted idea of 
what a Bolshevist is. ‘the Bolshevist was represented as a cruel 
persecutor of Armenians who publicly killed Armenians because they 
were Christians but who in private worshipped the Christian God. 
Here is a situation which could be worked out by teacher and 
pupils together,--in developing fair-mindedness and discrimination, The 
pupils might form their own standards for judging completed work, and 
a committee of their own number act as judges. 
e. To Have a Concern for Individual Needs 

In the midst of group activity the teacher must not overlook 
the needs of individual children. There are always those who need extra 
ae and special guidance. Sometimes it is the aggressive child who 
needs a word to keep him from dominating the group, and again the shy 
child needs encouragement. Whether in behavior situations or in matters 
of study, the teacher should be alive to these individual needs. 


In a first grade class at The Ethical Culture School, the group were 
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discussing the day's program. They were engaged in making a house 
with all its furnishings, One little boy, Richard, wanted to make 
all the interesting articles; he was quite sure about how this and 
that should be done, and he seemed to enjoy taking the lead in 
suggestions and explanations. Only when he tried to take another 
poy's work away from him because he thought he could do it best, 
the teacher explained that each one must carry out his own work, 
Richard had the qualities of a leader, but the teacher would not 
permit him to eraretas these to the extent of subduing the other 


children, 


It is the other type of child, the shy child, who often needs en- 
couragement., One such child was among the Tens at City and Country. 
She was having difficulty with her Christmas card design, and when 
a more aggressive girl stopped to look at it, and offer suggestions, 
the shy little girl pushed the paper over, with “you do Lye 
It is sometimes a difficult matter in dealing with the in- 
dividual child to keep a balance between criticism and encouragement, 
The shy child is particularly sensitive to criticism, and it may be that 
for the time, the encovragement fails of its influence. 
An example of this kind was observed in the same Tens group at City 
and Country. A shy little girl hed finished her design and taken 
it to the’ teacher for criticism. The design was composed of tiny 
figures, and the teacher, while praising them, said that the design 
would not make a suitable or attractive Christmas card, and she 
urged the child to try again. The little girl drooped visibly; she 


crumpled the drawing, then going to the washbasin, began to bathe 
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her eyes, exclaiming "Something is the matter with my eyes." She 

washed them vigorously, and when tears and water were dried, she 

took a book and went out of the room to the Library. 
‘ An educational philosophy and method which is child-centered 
requires that the teacher have a concern for all factors pertaining to 
the child,--his development as an individual, that he may have the widest 
opportunities to realize his highest possibilities; and at the same time 
a concern that the child grow in all his social relationships, that he 
may become a worthy member in all the social groups which have value for 
him. Such a position presents a challenge to the teacher, an element of . 


adventure, and a promise of satisfaction that gives a new meaning and a 


greater worth to her profession. 


7, FREEDOM IN THE PROCESS 
a. Freedom in Physical Activity 

It may be asked whether the limitations of schools and class- 
Ee nk as they are generally planned do not handicap an interest-program 
which requires space and freedom of movement for effective achievement, 
Must freedom of physical activity wait upon new equipment and specially 
planned buildings? These are very practical questions which confront 
teacher or school in considering an experiment with the project method. 
Here, again, we turn to the schools observed, for illustration of what 
is being done. 

The classrooms at the City and Country School appear quite 
small, until one realizes that the classes rfarly number over fifteen 
children. However, in the room of the Tens, every inch of space 
seemed to have veen carefully considered. Instead of desks, each 


child had a table and chair, and these were arranged in a large 
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square which left the center of the room free. This space was used 
as a “work-roomi" when needed. Not all of the children's work was 
carried on in this home-room:; there was a small room for the 
printing press (printing being the central activity of the Tens), 
and other special rooms such as the Science Room, Library, and 
iicice: 

Bet In the home-room, the children were free to move about, to 
Z0 out of the room, and to talk, without asking permission. But 
the freedom vee peueas ied by the group's own organization, headed 
by a chairman. To the observer, this self-government worked ef- 
fectively. During one morning, the teacher was out of the room 
at least half of the time, Hach pupil continued with his work, 
and there was the minimum of interruption and loafing. Whenever 
the talking became too disturbing, someone would call,--"It's too 


noisy. I can't work, Chairman, call for order," and the chairman 


would rap on the table for "Yorder"™ and get a quick response. Through- 


out the morning, there was a constant coming and going,--to the 
neighborhood store to buy materials, to the printing-room, to the 
Library--and back again. But in all of this there was so much 
earnest purpose that it could only be thought desirable. 

In contrast to the small rooms, narrow stairways, and winding halls 
at the City and Country School, the building of the Lincoln School 
is thoroughly modern in architectural planning and equipment. The 
scbctahesive and workshops are equipped with the most modern 
apparatus; the halls are wide, and the rooms spacious. Indeed, 
the rooms are large enough for the class to build a miniature farm, 
a city, or a house in which the children can be at home, and still 


have space for other activities. In the elementary department, 
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there is as great a degree of freedom of movement as at the City 


and Country School, but in the upper grades, there is somewhat less, 


and it is restricted to certain periods, In the work-shop, where 


a class may be building ships, there is freedom to talk, to go out 


of the room for necessary tools or materials, to proceed undisturbed 


on a cinet of work. There are other periods when classroom “order” 
is maintained,--classes in arithmetic, French, or literature. 

At the Ethical Culture School, in the upper grades, there is 
an observance of institutional decorum, but a great deal of free 
movement is permitted in the first four grades. It should be said, 
however, that the other classes have movable desks which can be 


quickly moved aside when a more informal grouping is desired. The 


home-room of the first grade (which was observed) was large, bright, 


and airy; it was large enough to be divided into a "library" with 
small tables and chairs, and a "classroom" with a circle of chairs. 
The first period in the morning is given to discussion of plans for 
the day; the children and teacher sit in a circle, and informally 
"talk things over". Hach child is encouraged to speak,--to tell 
what he's doing or wants to do. As the group is large, it is fre- 
quently divided for purposes of study; some of the children are more 
advanced than others. So while one group meets in the "classroom" 
the other is busy in the Library. The latter group is free to do 
what it Sept so loug as none disturbs the others, The children 
move about quietly, only occasionally drawing a request for “less 


noise, please”. Later in the morning, there is a “free time" when 


the whole class may do what it wishes, and the room is a busy hive o 


work and play. When the children leave their home-room for "shop” 
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and “handwork", they are led by two of their own number. 

The Union School of Religion meets in the buildings of the 
Union Theological Seminary. The beautiful chapel is used for 
the worship services, and this has meant a great deal to the 
children, judging by their frequent references to it. However, 
the School is not so fortunate in having to meet in the Seminary 
classrooms, offices, and museum. The formal atmosphere of the 
Seminary is in itself an obstacle to freedom of movement. Fur- 
thermore, there is the obligation to be very careful of all fur- 
nishings, and more than the mere feeling that as little noise as 
possible shall be made, Many of the rooms are very small, and 
physical activity is out of the question, Im spite of many 
limitations, the School has gone ahead bravely. Mach class has 
a recreation period of at least half an hour. In fair weather, 
the nearby parks are used for playgrounds, and when it is stormy, 
there is a gymnasium, Practically every class engages in some 
constructive activity, and certain rooms are set aside for special 
work. 

Each teacher has the chief responsibility in guiding the free- 
dom of her class; some make it a group responsibility, a plan which 
works with good success judging from Diary Records. 


In one class of high school girls, the teacher noticed that 


2 


the girls were writing on the furniture eer the class hour. So 
she takes pencils and paper along, and the girls draw pictures, 
They seem to be able to do this and to take an active part in the 
discussion at the same time. The teacher feels that if there is 
a need for physical outlet, she should allow for it. In the same 


class, when the girls are cager to talk over everyday experiences, 
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and when these are uppermost, thas it is best to give them a chance 
to "get it out of their systems" before attempting a discussion of 
the day's subject. This may give less time for discussion, but 

the teacher learns something of the interests and real needs of 

her girls. 

The Junior Department of the Park Avenue Church has one large 
room. It is attractive, well-lighted and furnished, but in use has 
proved inadequate for the children's needs. When the classes meet 
in different parts of the room, interruption and distraction are 
frequent. This was annoying to the children themselves, and when 
plans for a new church were discussed with the, they asked for 
separate classrooms as well as a work-shop and an assembly room. 
These requests were taken seriously and provided for in the plans. 
While there was to the observer a noticeable amount of free move- 
ment, in many cases, it did not seem to be purposeful, but rather 
aimless wanderings. This was observed on only two occasions, and 
so scarcely adequate to form a judgment. 

At the First Presbyterian Church in New Jersey, the Church 
School equipment is of a type that does not allow for much freedom 
of movement. Each department has an assembly room, with small class- 
rooms opening from the sides and rear of the room, These are very 
small and barely contain the necessary chairs. A Junior group 
meeting from eleven to twelve on Sunday morning has a discussion 
period in the ladies’ parlor, and uses an adjoining room for hand- 
work, but this is a privileged group. There is another exceptions 
the kindergarten grovp has a large, Sunny room with adequate space 
and equipment for games, handwork or circle talk. 


It will be noticed that in the three religious education schools 
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the equipment was decidedly limited, 


e eee ee However, it should be pointed out thet in 


a 


spite of lint tations, the Union School of Religion has planned for free 
activity. With the day schools, City and Country is the most limited, 
and yet is perhaps the most progressive in method. 
be Encouraging Intellectual freedom 
Let us now consider what evidence appears in observation in 
support of intellectual freedom in these school situations, It must be 
remembered that single observations are insufficient to form adequate or 
reliable opinions. However, in several situations, there were experiences 
significant enough to relate. 
(1) Encouraging independent judgment 
At the Lincoln School, in a high school class in World Literature, 
the teacher welcomed the individual judgments which were freely 
contributed. But opinions were challenged for evidence, and care- 
less thinking discouraged. In suggesting that the class read 
certain pleys of Plautus end Terence, the teacher said, "You have 


heard what I have said about these writers, Read them for yourself, 


Meke your own judgnents." 

A similar situation was observed in a fifth grade class in Ethics 
at the Ethical Culture School. The class was led by Dr. Henry 
Neumann, and for a period of weeks, they had been studying the 
life of Moses. On the morning of observation, the last lesson of 
the study was in the nature of a review. Dr. Nevmann's encourage— 
ment of independent thinking is evident in the following: 


Dr. Ne: "Does Moses remind you of any other great men?” 


Boy: "Of Lincoln." 
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Dr. Ne: “And in what way?" 

Boys Hdeause Moses led his people out of slavery, and Lin- 
coln freed the slaves," 

Dr. Ne: "True. Anyone else?" 

Little Girl: "Moses and Washington are alike, Washington 
was called the father of his people and Moses was the father of his 
race," 

Dr. Ne: “Very good. Anyone else?" 

Second Boy: “Moses and Columbus are alike, because each dis- 
covered a new country. 

A little girl suggested that "Joan of Arc was like Moses." 

Dr. Nes “Phat ts very interesting. Why do you think that?" 

"Because", answered the girl, “whenever Joan led her people, 
they always won, and lloses said that so long as he held his arms 
up the people would win.” : 

Dr. WN. then asked for differences between Joan and Moses. 
Someone suggested the difference of sex, and this was rejected as 
"obvious--taken for granted." It was finally brought out that Joan 
wag much more of a military leader than Moses, 

Throughout the period, there was encouragement of individual 


opinions, and an approval of thoughtful contributions. 


(2) Developing an atmosphere of freedom 
| In Mrs. Sweet's Diary Record,! we have an admirable illustration 
of the way in which a spirit of freedom may so develop in a class, what 

questions easily arise with the confidence that they will receive serious 


attention. 


-1. Sweet, Helen F. and Fahs, Sophie Le; Exploring Religion with Hight 


Year Olds, P. 46. 
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After talking about the morning chapel service, them@followed the 
usual discussion of some episode in the week's experiences, John 
said, "I asked my mother a question last night, and she told me 

to ask you to-day. I'm sort of afraid to ask it, though." Being 
assured that the class would be glad to hear his question, no 
matter what it was, he gained courage and said, "Well, is there ary 
God?" 

"I will turn the question over to you children. Do you think 
there is a Goan” said the teacher thoughtfully. 

"Yes, I think there is," said Ruth, “I thirkHe is made of 
the spirits of all the dead people in the world.” 

"No, that couldn't be", said John, “because if there is a God 
He must have made people before any of them could die; just how 
could.He just be the spirit of dead people?” 

Although this rejoinder puzzled Ruth, she was still able to 
defend her thought. "Well, I think God is a spirit", she said, 
"and the spirits of people who die are what make Him keep growing.” 

"Well, I think there was a God in olden times," said Robert. 

The teacher asked him if by that he meant that he didn’t think 
there is one now. 

"Well, we don't know whether there is one now or not. We read 
stories in the Bible about a God then that people were sure os SO 
there nae have been one then, but to-day people aren't so sure, 
so how do we know?" 

“Well, if it says in the Bible that there is a God, then there 
must be one", Elizabeth declared confidently. 

"Ts everything in the Bible true?" asked the teacher. Some of 


the children were emphatic in saying "No", In fact no child thought 
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that everything in the Bible is true, 

At this point the teacher went back to Robert's statement 
and explained to the children that for many centuries people have 
been asking John's question, "Is there a God?" In the olden times 
before people had any idea of how the world was made, or what the 
laws of nature are, their answers to this question took the form 
of stories. The world seemed so wonderful a place to these 
people that they felt there must be a God who made it, 

Here the teacher called attention to our present greater 
Shree ee of the world and how our growing knowledge had changed 
our ideas of God. 

"jell, it seems as though there must be a God", said John, 
‘when we see such wonderful things in nature." 

But John's gasevied was not finally answered that day. The 

following Sunday it was found that each child had been thinking about 

it during the week, and other questions had been guickened, This proved 
to be so real a problem for these eight year olds that they spent many 
weeks studying the ideas of God which people have held in past ages. But 
if the teacher had seemed "uneasy or shocked" over John's question, or 
if she had given her own ideas of God first, she would probably not have 


discovered their ideas, and they would have lacked the freedom of dis- 


cussione 


8, SOCIAL VALUES IN GROUP ACTIVITY 

In the previous chapter, in considering Professor Kilpatrick's 
support of the project method, one of the factors which he advanced was 
that in the purposeful activity of children would be found the most de- 


sirable conditions for the development of social vaiues. It was held that 
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in basing education on real life-experiences that children would have 
the best chance to puild habits of give-and-take, of responsibility, 
of consideration for others; in short, to learn to live together, 
Furthermore, that our hope for worthy members of a democratic society 
depends for its realization in large measure on whether children build 
these habits in actual situations in the here-and-now, in being worthy 
members of their own group. 

When children are engaged in activities which quicken their 
attention and effort, then the unsocial conduct of any of their group 
is disturbing, and calls for control. So long as the activity does not 
vitally concern the group, there is a certain indifference to what goes 
on. It is the teacher's affair, not theirs, The individual child may 
draw the disapproval of the teacher, and even get some satisfaction 
out of the attention he gets. But let a child break a rule which the 
group has made, and the resulting group disapproval is a different 
thing to face, Furthermore, group approval is intensely satisfying, 
and acts as a positive control. Now the teacher has an important part 
in guiding the direction of this group control in building ideals, and 
in her capacity of "more experienced member" she is the court of appeal. 
But in every possible way she encourages the children to form and 


follow their own social code, 


The illustrations given represent a variety of social situations. 


While some of them cannot be described fully because of their length, 
enough is included to indicate the kind of experience. 

Assuming responsibility for actions: 

EE LEO TT 


In Miss Acheson's experiment,! she relates a "class difficulty" 


1. Acheson, Hdna L.: The Construction of Junior Church School 
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which confronted her group of Juniors in their early days of 
organization,, One Sunday morning, a beautiful snowfall had 

left material for snowballs temptingly near on the church window- 
sills, After class, a small group stayed for a business meeting. 
When the business was finished, one suggested throwing snowballs. 
A second hastened toward the first, tripped on an electric light 
cord, and crash! a beautiful lamp came to the floor and broke in 
many pieces. Silence Kits 04s Then came questions thick and fast. 
that shall we do?" "Maybe we ought to pay for it." "Whose is 
it?" "Well, once I broke a window. I told the lady and she let 
me off." "Do you think we should be let off?" asked the leader, 
"She told you not to throw snowballs," ace Peggy, who hadn't been 
in it, 

"Let's keep it a dark secret." “Maybe we could fix it with 
rind "Is that fair?" asked the leader. "No, we've got to tell 
the others, so they won't break anything.” 

"I'1l1 have to tell the minister. Of course I haven't been 
here very long, and I hate to tell," said the leader. 

"Oo", spoke up Sam, "do you think you'll lose your gebp?" 

"No, I hardly think so," replied the leader, "But our 
club hasn't a very good repuration. of course I'm to ee TOO. 
I'm grown up and responsible for you. 

"Letts tell the minister, and see if he's stern, If he lets 
us off let's not tell our mothers, " said Peggy. 

"Do we have to tell our gathers?” This from Steinie. "You 
see my mother thinks I'm always chasing around and breaking things. 
Tet's not tell mothers.” 


Francesca nodded. She had a stepmother. “I wish it would 
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fix itself up like Alice in Wonderland,” she said. 

"How can we pay for it?" "Do we nave to pay for it?” Issues 
kept coming up and many points of view had to be turned over. 

Now the class had been given permission to meet in one of 
the most attractive rooms in the church, It belonged to the 
Young Woman's organization known as the World Service Guild. 
The "sad accident” necessitated contact with them as well as the 
trustees. On the very Sunday morning on which the lamp was broken, 
the president of the Board of Trustees came in. He sat down and 
talked with the children, Their sorrowful, guilty countenances 
moved him...... “We're ready to meet accidents like that, The 
trustees expect it, and I think these women will, too. Some boys 
have deliberately broken things--windows or doors, Then, of course, 
we hate to pay for it. But in acase like this we do not mind." 

Further discussion resulted in a decision that the only - 
honorable thing to do was to call on the president of the women's 
elub and find out how much the lamp cost. An agreement was finally 
made with her that the children should meet half the cost of the 
Lamp. 

The next question was whether the whole group should bear the 
expense or just those who were responsible for the accident, 

Bobby: "if it were something outside we wouldn't need to help 


sna 


are the expense, but since it happened here I think we should all 
help.” 


Peggy: “If the boy who aia 1 had to pay for it I guess 


would teach him a lesson. What does someone else think?” 


; 3 2 shaw Say + i. miaoht 
Jeanette; "I think we should all share. Sometime you might do 


something and call for the others to help you." 
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Louise: "That's what a club ought to do. Stick together." 
Harold: "I think that ought to be one of our first rules, 
that everybody help everybody else out of trouble.” 
Sam; "Why, what's a club for, if not for that?" 
So everybody agreed to bear the guilt for the accident. “But 
if we can't tell our mothers, how are we going to get the money?” 
"Shovelling snow” and “selling things at the back door" were 
suggested among other ways. In the discussion they came to the con- 
clusion thet whatever they did it must be something that mother | 
would approve, and a job that had to be done anyway. Delivering 
the church paper, and addressing envelopes ace an organization 
were two possible jobs; this called for correspondence and then 
the agreement was made and the work begun, It proved to be quite 
a task to address 200 envelopes, and fold the letters. But the 
children learned from the experience something of group responsibility, 


of the cost of furniture, and the meaning of labor and paye 


A situation involving individual responsibility developed in 


Sweet's group at the Union School of Religion: 
The children had been working at a4 table and it had become quite 


untidy. “As the children were clearing it up, they found at John's 


place an eraser that had been broken in two and bitten off at both 


ends. John said that it didn't belong to him, thet he had taken it 


off the desk in the room when he was drawing. ‘What shall we do 


about it?' asked the teacher. 


‘Well, it is John's responsibility because he took it,’ said Janet. 


‘He should have asked you if he could use it,* said Jean. 


'I didn't do it on purpose,’ pleaded John. ‘I would get interested 


in what we were talking about, and then I just chewed it and played 


* 
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with it without thinking. 

The teacher said, 'Since John did not do this on purpose and 
since we are a group using this room, do you think the group should 
take the responsibility for replacing it?’ 

"No," they said with one accord. Janet insisted, ‘John should 
take the whole responsibility because we had nothing to do with it.’ 
The others thought the worst feature was John's taking ae eraser 
without asking, when it did not belong to him. John eate he would 
replace it sant week with a new eraser," 


Consideration for others: 


According to J. J. B. Morgan, the educational psychologist, 
children's earliest behavior is ego-centric, and it is only through 
gradual experience and adjustment that they become altruistic.” Whether 
one agrees with this interesting hythosesis or not, observation of, and 
experience with children shows that among first things to be learned is 
consideration of others and respect for their property. The small child 
who has had every want supplied by fond parents finds in company with 
other children that he cannot have everything he desires, and that his 
actions must take others into account. The habit of consideration for 
others, like other habits, is developed through exercise, and is a 
matter of gradual growth, The child does not become considerate all at 


once, but he builds considerateness through many experiences which call 


2 


* 


for it. These experiences may begin at an early age, as the following 
illustrations show. 
In the first grade class at the Ethical Culture School, little 
Richard had finished the reading lesson with his group, but in- 
stead of settling ae in the "Library" at the other side of the 
room, he rushed about importantly, and several times interrupted 
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the circle group. When finally he was dismissed with a reprimand, 
the teacher said in a low tone to the reading circle, "What shall 
we do with’ Richard?" 

"Put him out," suggested one. 

"Cut out his tongue,” replied another, 


“Well,” answered the teacher, "if we cut out tongues, I wonder 


whose would be cut ovt first?" 


“I guess mine," admitted the child, 
my If a "moral" might be attached to this observation, it would be to 
the effect that we must be willing to expect from ourselves the 


conduct we desire in others, 


Another situation arose during the morning which gave an opportunity 
for exercising consideration. It was time for the mid-morning lunch, 
While one child was passing the napkins, another took her chair. 

She said rather rudely, "That's my chair. Get off." 

The teacher asked if something else might have been said, and 
there were several suggestions, ending with “Please, John, that is 
my chair. Won't you get another?" This the little girl repeated 
to John, and he quickly responded, 

What teacher of younger children has not been frequently per- 

plexed by their wriggling and moving about! How much “overflow activity" 
can be overlooked? The following situation describes how one class 


solved its own problem. 
In the third grade class at the Union School of Religion, one of the 
girls said that she had something to tell that her mother had said 
after visiting the class the previous Sunday. "Her mother felt that 


8 the children wriggled and moved about in a way that did not help the 
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; discussion. She told Janet afterward that she hoped Janet would 
q sit quietly when the other children tilted their chairs and 
wriggled.. The teacher asked the children what they thought of the 
mother’s criticism? 
Jean said, ‘Well, I don't see why it isn't all right to wriggle 
around a little bit as long as you are listening and interested, 
You can't just sit like a bump on a log all morning.’ ; 
Philip said, ‘I think it's all right to move a little, too. You 
get awful tired of just sitting still every minute,.' 
tit isn't courteous to be moving all around when people are talking, ' 
said Janet taking her mother's side, 
"You might disturb other people and keep them from hearing,’ added 
John. 

The teacher asked if they felt that the way Robert and Philip 
had been folding and tearing paper the Sunday before was a good 
plan. The rest agreed that by doing so the boys had distracted the 
attention of the others. The teacher asked what they thought of 
deciding such matters as these according to whether or not the 
thing they were doing disturbed others or kept anyone from hearing 

‘what was going one 

'Tt's all right to move around a little," answered Jean, ‘We 
squirm sometimes when we are most interested, but eerie doing 
anything that bothers people we had better not do it.'’" 

As children develop, they should be increasingly able to decide 

situations for themselves, and to have less need of adult supervision. 
The pen Year Olds at the City and Country School were quite 
accustomed to have their teacher out of the room a large part of 


the time. When minor matters of discipline came up in the teacher's 
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absence, they were quickly settled by group approval and dis- 
approval. One such situation concerned the right of a little 
girl to keep her own property. She had a fine art gum eraser, 
and another girl wanted it. When the owner refused to give it 
up, the would-be borrower tried to take it forcibly. There were 
calls from the others: "Whose eraser is it?" 


"Hers," said the aggressor, “but I only want to use it." 


‘i "She doesn't have to lend it if she doesn't want to," was 
the verdict. 
Dependability 
Still another habit to be developed through group experience 
is dependability. It is not by telling, but by conduct in actual sit- 
vations that the individual and the group as a whole learn to live up 


+o what is expected of them. 


We have referred to the group organization of the Ten Year Olds at 
the City and Country School, of the confidence of their teacher in 


them to carry on their work as effectively in her absence as in 


her presence. But how about a less mature group? An interesting 


situation was observed in the first Grade of the Ethical Culture 


School. 


The music period was over, and the music teacher had left 


the room, The first Grade teacher did not return for over ten 


4 e A } " ake et 
minutes and the children were left alone. They had an active, 


noisy time for awhile, imitating different musical instruments. 


Then, one child went to the chimes in a corner of the room and 


played them; the noise stopped and the children sat quietly. 


The playing of the chimes was the agreed signal for order, and 
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whenever the group became too noisy, some child would go to the 
chimes, ee was a group pride in having the signal given but 
once, and when one little girl played the chimes twice, their 
protest was "We heard you the first time," 

In these situations, we find children learning group de- 
pendability; the following illustrations concern the individual 
in the group. 

In the third grade class at the Union School of Religion, Philip 
and Jean were chosen, one Sunday morning, to lead the class down 
the stairs and to the chapel. The children were not very orderly, 
but the teacher said nothing about it at the time. “On returning 
to the classroom, the teacher asked the group what they thought of 
Philip and Jean, their leaders to and from chapel. 

They weren't very good," said Blizabeth, ‘'They rushed out of 
the elevator before the younger classes did, and they made a noise." 

Jean said, ‘Well, I don't ever want to have Philip for a 
partner again. He acted so silly and tried to say I was the Queen 
of France.’ 

‘I know we weren't any good,’ admitted Philip, ‘and I don't 
ever want to lead again.’ 

The teacher, feeling that Philip was perhaps running away 
from his, responsibility rather than trying to face it, said to the 
class, ‘What do you think of Philip's saying he doesn't want to 
lead again?! 


‘hat is foolish,’ said Janet. ‘He ought to see how well he 


can lead another time.’ 


The teacher asked what should be expected of people who were 
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selected as leaders, 
"We cari expect them to be dependable,' was Janet's idea, 
"Well, I'll lead once more and show you if you want me to,' 


said Philip, stepping back into the picture," 


On another occasion there was a similar question in regard to 
leadership. 

John and Robert were the leaders that day, and John came in 
for much criticism. (John was president of the class), After a 
recreation period when John had made himself unpopular by rough 
play, and had called forth some disagreeable remarks, the teacher 
suggested that the children look for their reasons in what they 
had said and done. 

"Jean said, "Well, I think we should elect a new president 
to-day. John hits me all the time, and when I fell down coming up 
the stairs he laughed at me,' 

‘It may not have been polite for John to do that,’ admitted 
the teacher, ‘but are those the things which make him a poor leader?* 

'No, it was mean of him to laugh, though,’ said Jean, ‘I 
think the way he nearly got us run over by a streetcar because he 
didn't watch the policeman was pretty bad." 

‘Well, I think John is all right, and I want him still to be 
president,’ said Robert befriending him. 

‘we must be careful to keep this very clear,’ interposed the 


teacher. ‘'We want to find out any charges against John as a leader, 


We dontt want to pick on him for personal reasons,’ She suggested 


1. Sweet, Helen F, and Fahs, Sophia L.: Exploring Religion 
with Bight Year Olds, P. ll. 
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to John that he speak for himself. 
‘All that they say is true,' he said, ‘I think I had better 
not be president any more. I don't think I have the right habits. 
I know I hit people sometimes and I don't know why I do. Sometimes 
they hit me first and sometimes I hit them first. a just feel like 
doing it, that's all.'" 
Then after discussing the matter a little longer,-- 
"tWell, I'm willing to give John one more chance, ' said Philip, 
perhaps sceaesiog the second chance he had once been given himself, 
All the others agreed to this except Jean and Elizabeth who 
felt John had had his chance and failed. Since they asked the 
teacher for her opinion, she said she felt it would be fairer to 
give John another chance to make good. So John was given one more 
chance." ~ 
These illustrations are sufficient to indicate the opportunities 
in life-experiences for developing desirable social habits. Situations 
of a similar nature are familiar to every teacher;--they are frequently 
termed problems and perplexities, put might they not be seen as promising 
opportunities? 
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In the present chapter we have endeavored to describe several 


experiments with curricula based on children's interests and experiences, 


With the vse of illustrations drawn from at least six school situations, some 
of the factors involved in such a curriculum have been indicated. In these 


school situations, various methods are being practised to discover children's 


1. Sweet, Helen I. and Fahs, Sophia Le: Exploring Religion 
with Bight Year Olds, Pp. 37-586 
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real interests, but no one method seems to be superior or entirely 
successful. There is particular need for further experimentation at 
this point. 

In each school the direction and outline of the curriculum is 
planned in advance py the director (or principal) and teachers, or by 
the director alone. The situations represent varying degrees of freedom 
in the developing of that program by teacher and pupils. While the 
"set-program” is open to criticism in an experiment with a project cur- 
riculum, it is held that it is acceptable under certain conditions, 
namely:--when it seeks to find and to build on children's interests 
appropriate for each period of development; when the program is flexible 
and subject to change with new knowledge of children's needs; when it 
allows for a degree of freedom of choice for the childrens and allows 
for a recognition of, and the development of spontaneous interests which 
may arise in the program. 

In the project method the role of the teacher has a new sig- 
nificance, for her concern is for the fullest paesitla development of 
individual and social values in her pupils. Subject matter is a se- 
condary consideration, Her position is that of discoverer, inspirer, 
guide, helper and friend. 

In the schools observed, freedom of movement depended only in 
part on building facilities, while Limitation of equipment seemed to be 
a greater Pg OP with the religious education schools than with the 
day-schools. seus evidence was given in support of developing in- 
tellectual freedom, while the maintaining of an atmosphere of freedom 
to question was considered particularly important. 

te the illustrations given of group experience, there seemed 


te be confirming proof of the position that in real life situations will 


be found significant opportunities for developing desirable social values. 
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CHAPTER III 
SOME IMPLICATIONS AND PROBLEMS OF THE PROJECT METHOD IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


1. EMPHASIS ON EXPERIENCE 


a. One of the implications of the project method in relation to re- 


90. 


ligious education is the emphasis on experience, The value of the educational 


process is to be judged by the experience of the learner, rather than by 
subject-matter learned, or by the success with which a teacher carries 
through a pre-conceived plan of instruction. The concern is whether the 
learner is helped to meet problems and needs in his present experience, 
rather than in teaching ideals and principles of conduct with the ex- 
pectation that these will become effective in future living. 

be The experience of the learner is continuous with the learner's 
previous experience in the sense that school projects must take their 
start from within the area of the present interests and problems of the 
learner. While it is here that projects must begin, it is felt to be 
one function of the school project, to lead the child into new areas of 
experience through the guided development of his interests. This direction 
and enrichment of the learner's interests provides for his increasing 
growth in worthy living. 

c. The experience of the learner in school projects should also re- 
late back to, and modify the experience of the learner in other situations, 
This ié especially true in religious education, if religious education is 
conceived as growth in ability to view all the experiences of life in 
their relationships to each other and with an understanding of their 
meaning, In this case, the projects of religious education may be ex- 
pected to draw their content from the areas of experience of greatesl im- 


portance to the learner and, in turn, to modify the later experience of 
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the learner in these areas. 

d. The learner participates throughout in the purposing and planning 
of his activities, as well as in their execution and judgment. Broad 
areas of experience may be designated by the school, if they are based 
on an adequate knowledge of children's interests, within which areas 
projects for a given group.should be chosen, The teacher always acts 
as & guide, helping the children to choose from among their own many 
interests and problems, those which promise to lead on into ever- 
widening interests and activities. Whenever a group project ts peiecied: 
there is always a considerable amount of give-and-take between indi- 
viduals, and the project is chosen which promises the most for the entire 
group. But even with these limitations, it remains true that the pur- 
poseful co-operation of all learners in planning, execution and judgment 


constitutes the essence and educational significance of the project. 


Problems for Research: 
a nediienemenael 


a. There is need for more studies of the interests, abilities, and 
problems of children at all age-levels. Careful, scientific child study 
may be carried on through the co-operation of many agencies. The home, 
the day school, the church school, and the organizations of child guidance 
and welfare, may contribute to, and benefit by, this research, There is 
also a need to study the erowth of the child's social capacities,--the 
range of his social interests and the most desirable and effective time 
for widening these--so that this knowledge may guide in the selection of 
projects. 

pe. A second problem is the consideration of religious experience. What 


is religious experience? Does it differ and how, from all other experience? 
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Does religious experience consist not so much in a unique experience, 
as in an attitude toward the whole of experience? How does the conception 
of religious experience influence educational method? 

c. There is a need for a study of the development of religious ex- 
perience from earliest childhood to maturity, This should include various 
types of religious experience, with a study of environmental factors, 
beliefs, and modes of expression. Careful case studies would doubtless 
be valuable contributions in this field. A further need is for the 


discovery of the real religious capacities of children as distinct from 


their verbal assent to adult-imposed forms. How may these capacities 


be ascertained, and when known, how may they be used in directing the child's 


«religious experience? 


2. REVISION OF CURRICULUM MATERIAL 

a. With the experience of the learner as the keynote, the curriculum 
j becomes a series of enterprises in which the learner engages. Related 
; to curriculum material, this means that instead of arranging subject 
Dt crial in "lessons" to be taught serially, subject matter is to be so 
' organized that it may be used ag it is needed in the here-and-now ex- 
perience, The value of a social and religious heritage is in how these 
i , 
4 may enrich the present. Material, then, must be so prepared that it will 


F help youth to carry out activities, to solve problems, and to enrich the 
| | 

| whole of experience. 
a This view of the use of subject matter has stimulatedmany 


experiments in curriculum making, as well as the revision of present 


if programs, In 1926, the International Graded Lesson Series published 


the first courses of a curriculum which represent significant changes 
when compared with its 1918 revision. ‘However, the new curriculum 
cS 


does not plan to start with the present interests of the child; it 
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needs, and problems. 
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is only partly life-centered, but it seeks to consider and relate to 
seeing aspects of the child's experience. 

An Wterésting experiment is being made by the Epworth League 
of the Methodist Church, in preparing material which will be available 
for discussing present problems. A list of 100 or more situations 
was sent out to a large number of young people throughout the country, 
+o discover which areas were nearest to the interests of young people. 
On the basis of the replies, “units” of material are being prepared 
relating to the problems which received the highest ranking. Hach 
unit is complete in itself, Both in form-organization and content, 
the units are intended to be suggestive, and are adaptable to the 
needs of a particular group. It is possible to build a curriculum 
on the basis of the interests and problems of a group, within the 
limits set by the materials provided, An advantage of this material 
is that it permits a flexible curriculum, as units may be taken up 
in any desired order. one limitation, however, is that the units 


are planned for discussions onlye 


pe The planning of a new curriculum which shall help the learner to 


carry out his ow enterprises waits again on a study of children's interests, 


A knowledge of these is essential pefore curriculum 


material can be adequately planned to relate to them. 


An earlier reference was made to the attempt of the International 
Council,of Religious Hducation, to discover children's interests 
through the reporting of experiences. Parents, teachers, and other 
group leaders are peing urged to record their observations of 


children's behavior! This effort may give a great deal of helpful 


1. See Appendix for Form for Recording. 
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information, but there should be an awareness to any tendency, 
on the part of observers, to overemphasize problem situations. 
c. An important problem relating to curriculum revision concerns the 


use of the Bible, It-is felt that the place and use of the Bible will 


depend largely on the objectives of religious education held by the 


educating group. These may be: 


& 


ay 


oe 


(1) The acceptance of certain beliefs and doctrines as a means to 


a 


salvation--in which case, the Bible, as the authoritative record 


i A le 


of these beliefs and doctrines, will have the central place 


Pee Aa 


as subject matter to be learned. (Even in this case, certain 
parts of the Bible will be selected.) 

(2) The development of Christ-like character or a Christian way 
of life, on the assumption that authoritative directions for 
this are contained in the New Testament, or in selected parts 


thereof. These parts are still used in an authoritarian way. 


(3) - The development of ability and disposition to live in a re- 
ligious way in relation to the problems and relationships of one's 


own time, Personality values are placed first, and there is an 


endeavor to view all acts in a universal setting, and in their 


4 relationships to all other persons affected, seeking for the 


meaning of life as a whole, and attempting to relate our in- 


dividual acts to this meaning. In this case, the Bible will be 


. 


introduced as evidence and helpful data, the teachings and ex- 


ren @ 


amples of religious geniuses such as Jesus, the great prophets, 
aM - = . * 
: and the psalmists being given a preferred position. 


; The type of objectives will determine both the teaching method 


y and the curriculum material. It is doubted whether the project principle 


can be followed in those situations where objectives of the first two 
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types are held. For these objectives reflect a conception of religion 
which is static. The great revelations and figures, all in the past; it 
is the part of the present generation to accept and follow them, 

To those those objectives are of the third type, religion is 
an ever-developing reality, its revelations contime, and its tasks are 
unfinished. In the words of Professor Coe, "The Christian religion can 
employ problem-project teaching consistently and effectively only to the 
extent that Christianity itself is a problem and an unfinished task." 
And again,--"When Christian education determines its whole complex of 
policies by eeaioar tet ine the unfinished tasks of the Kingdom, it will 
become a process wherein the learner forms judgments of his own con- 
cerning the present and future of our religion and of life, it will 
turn him away from comfortable conventionality to the excitement and 
labor of hard causes; it will unite him with his fellows on the basis of 
a forward look rather than upon the present basis of backward and in- 
ward looks; and it will give him the thrill, during his growing years, 


of being a co-creator with God." 


3. THE IMPORTANCE OF PARENT CO-OPERATION 

a. In any educational program, the desires of the parents constitute 
a factor which should be considered, Parents have given over to the 
church the chief responsibility for the religious education of their 
children, but this does not mean a separation from the home,--its in- 
luences, attitudes, and beliefs. Moreover, parents frequently have 
definite ideas of what they wish their children taught. Any change in 
emphasis and method in religious education should provide for enlisting 


1. Coe, G. Ae: What Is Christian Bducation, P. 189. 
£3 ° ibid, P. 166, 
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parents’ active co-operation. 


be. The necessity of educating parents along with children means a 
much slower rate of transition in method and program, but it promises 
a surer growth. An attempt to move forward with the children without 
allowing for parental understanding stands a chance of failure. 

ce. There is a further reason for seeking parents’ participation; | 
Real life concerns both children and adults, and includes many child- 
adult relationships. In school programs, there has too often been a 
gap between enitares and adults, as though their experiences were divided. 
There is a need for encouraging activities which will bring children and 
adults together in an atmosphere of mutual give-and-take, This promises 
a continuing experience of growth for the adult and a satisfaction in 
participation for the child. Project teaching, according to Professor 
Coe, “unifies the young and the old through present, not merely pro- 
spective, co-operation in thinking, choosing, and doing. Therefore it 
requires plasticity on the part of the old as well as the young, and 


hence necessitates adult Christian education that has no limit "1 


4, THE NECESSITY FOR TRAINED TEACHERS 

a. Project teaching requires that the teacher have a knowledge of 
the psychological factors of the learning process, and the conditions 
under which learning takes place most effectively. Moreover, she must 
pe able to make use of those factors and conditions in euiding her own 
teaching. 

pb, The teacher must understand the meaning of the entire process of 
project method. There is not much significance 


education through the 


to isolated projects; the teacher needs to so guide the program that 


1 Coe. Ge Aes What Is Christian Education, P. 190. 
° 9 
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projects are correlated, the one leading on to the next. Lack of wise and 
informed guidance on the part of the teacher may result in learning un- 
desirable habits, such as wasting time and effort, being busy about tri- 
vialities, easy acceptance of products of activity without judgment or 
appraisal. The teacher should beware of the danger of confusing activity 
with growth, 

ec. The teacher must understand how to guide children in constructive 
activities,--in experiences of creativity, activity, and appreciation, 
as well as in problem vehbixe and discussion. 


de Project teaching requires time for adequate preparation of material. 


The teacher must be alive to all the "leads" and possibilities of projects, 


and by anticipating interests, be ready to furnish information, point 
out relationships, and lead on %o new experiences. 

ee Project teaching requires time that the teacher may come to know the 
members of her group as individuals. She needs to know their several 
abilities, their particular needs and interests, their home backgrounds. 
Only as she has this knowledge is she able to direct the program and 
her efforts so that the individual is reached. 

f, The problem in religious education is to secure trained leaders who 
will be willing to give the necessery time. For the most part, church 
schools have to rely upon volunteer teachers, and it is a question of 
choosing from leaders who are available. There is a need to survey the 
church cea brat te aud the community for teaching prospects. For those’ 


who respond to an appeal, but who need special training, a teacher- 


training class may be instituted. 
@, in emphasizing +rained teachers, one must be watchful of those 


20 P : ; ; Reig 
persons who have been ,thoroly trained in old methods so that they cannot 
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shift to new. Project teaching requires an experimental attitude, a 
, | y 

willingness to tri new ways, and to change when necessary. 
h. Ina situation where project teaching is being tried, inexperienced 


teachers may be greatly helped by the director or superintendent, 


through supervision and conferences. Staff conferences also give edu- 
cative opportunities, These plans were used at the Union School of 

4 Religion with good results, A third plan consisted in providing sug- 
gestions for activities, and lists of source materials; also in pointing 
out important Yehatior problems and raising research questions. These 


' were included in the "Suggested Curricular Areas" for the year .t 


5, THE DETERMINATION OF ENDS 


In building curricula on the experience of the learner, there 


is a tendency in practice to direct the program within certain areas of 


i" experience, The direction which any program takes is determined by 


the educating group. As an example of this control, the following ex- 


periment is cited. The International Council of Religious Education is 


proposing a new curriculum “to consist of the actual experiences and 


activities of growing persons." Ina preliminary statement issued in 


/ 1928, the underlying principles of their position and program were ex~ 


° pressed by the Council. It is held that religious education concerns 
itself with the experience of growing persons. It is the object of 


education to’ introduce control into experience in the light of Christian 


ends. Not every experience is of equal value. It is the function of 


i lect the more significant experiences of the learner, 


the teacher to se 


ah 
‘ help him to analyze these situations, to recognize the various factors 


in them, to see the consequences of different kinds of responses to 
? , 

4+. See Cpreendt for” Wageatid Cernrrenrlan Crrs ad ,t92B-192-4 

qa. The Development of a Curriculum of Religious Education 
Research Bulletin, MW. 5, International Council of Religious 


Education, 1928. 
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them, to bring to bear all factors essential to adequate control, and 
to secure responses in the light of Christian living. 
This Rei ole reflecting predetermined ends raises certain 

questions: 

a. It is assumed that what constitutes Christian living is known, 
and thet it only remains to guide experience in that direction, But 
in truth, there are various interpretations of what Christian living is, 
with interpreters claiming priority for their positions. With this 
curriculum each group would determine the "Christian ends" to which 
experience would be directed, In this defining of objectives it is 
implied that the learner would have no participation. 

be. The proposed curriculum of the International Council should in- 
clude a study of Beep ian 2iving”, pased on Biblical records in the 
light of historical research, the development of Christian thought since 
the time of Jesus, up to and including the interpretations of present 


day Christians. 


c. If a study such as this reveals that the interpretation of 


Christian living is a matter of development, then there should be a 


recognition of, and provision for, further development in the light of 


‘ 


new knowledge and changed circumstances. "Christian ends" will be 


flexible, not fixed. 


é&.’ The learner ghould have the freedom 4+o contribute to this re- 


construction of ends as he progresses in knowledge and experience, This 


implies, on the part of the educating group, an openness to criticism 


and a welcome to re-evaluation. 


CONCLUS ION: 


‘In the first two chapters, the theory of the project method 


and its practice in a number of experimental situations were described. 
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But this discussion left us with many unsolved problems on our hands, 
{ and with many further implications to be pointed out, particularly in 
q the field of religious education, To state these problems and impli- 
cations has been the aim of the deaniwiine chapter. Any discussion of 
the project method necessarily ends on this note of problems yet to be 
solved, experiments yet to be undertaken, This is as true in public 
school education as in religious education. In both fields the pro- 
ject method is on the frontier of progress and it is a frontier of 


which many areas remain to be explored.s 
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HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT IT? 


Series of Character and Personality Tests 
Association Press 
New York 


Di rections: 


Below are stated some things which certain young people want. 
Somebody thinks that would make life more worth while so far 
as he personally is concerned. How do you feel about it? 


If it doesn't matter especially to you, is not worth 
putting much time on, put a zero (0) in front of it. 


S If you find yourself really interested in any item, 
4 put a check (/) in front of it. 


4 If it seems to you tremendously important and valu- 
i able and necessary for you personally, then put a 
double check (/ /) in front of it. 


You are not to sign your name. 


. There are no "best" answers except your own honest and = sin- 
= cere judgment. 


‘Personal Data: 


A&A few facts will help make the study more useful, if you care 
‘to give them. 


a Se yg eee 3. Are you living at home? 


If in school, what year? 


=. If at work, what sort of work? 


6. Which of the following groups are you now connected with? 
a A club of the same sex Church 
Be A "mixed" club Sunday School 


Mr Athletic team Young People's Society 
; Missionary organization Choir 
YMCA Yweos 


Other organization 
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you think you are most interested sh a 


a. Ideas, books, etc., or 


b. people, social activities, etc., or 


Ce 


things, machinery, etc.? 


SS 


Which are you least interested in? 


Getting a better method for. handling or preventing dis- 
agreements with your parents. 


More and better dancing. 
Helping get rid of war in the world. 
Helping produce plays, acting in them. 


Finding a true answer to some questions about God. 


«Writing short’ stories. 


Discussing modern affairs, like politics, or other mat- 
ters in the newspapers. 


Learning more about etiquette, the approved methods of 
meeting people and taking part in social life. 


Getting acquainted with types of boys different from 
those you now know. 


Getting acquainted with types of girls different from 
those you now know. 


Becoming more attractive to the opposite sex. 
Getting a chance to hear more good music. 


Working out some method for getting rid of the "cheat- 
ing" problem at school. 


Getting training for a better job. 

Discussing prohibition. 

Getting along better with your brothers and sisters. 
Getting better movies. 


Getting more chances to go to the movies. 
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Deciding about college. 


Making things (underline those which appeal to you 
most): woodwork, metal work, dress design, leather 
work, hammered brass or copper, woodcuts or linoleum 
cuts or engraving. 

Improving in cooking skill. 

Going on more hikes. 

Learning how to dance better. 


Improving local town or city government. 


Understanding socialism and other plans for improving 
economic life. 


Making school more practical and interesting. 
Becoming one of the best dressed persons in my group. 


Joining a club of young people who can plan things and 
do things together. 


Getting more, or more interesting, books to read. 
. Getting rid of the "blues" - feelings of discouragement. 
Helping get rid of poverty in the world. 


Learning more about, and getting more opportunity to 
enjoy, good art. 


Getting better acquainted with persons from other races 
or countries. 


Choosing a satisfactory life-work. 


Fitting Bible stories with the facts and theories of 
modern science. 


Playing more or better basketball. 
Getting more chance to drive an automobile. 


Understanding evolution, how the earth and plants, ani- 
mals and humans, developed. 


. Thinking through some puzzling questions in sex rela- 
tions. 


Finding a way to make a little money in part time 
work. 
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41. Playing more or better baseball, or football. 


42. More chance to play good tennis. 


| _43. Going to a show which is very funny. 


44. Getting a clearer idea of the life of Jesus. 


45. Writing poems. 
46. Experimenting with radio, television, etc. 


47. Improving ability to play some musical instrument. 
(Which, especially?) 


48. More parties. 


49. Doing gymnasium work. 


50. Getting a swimming pool for all-year around use. 


51. ee bencing about death, immortality, heaven, and 
reli. 


52. Singing in quartets or choruses, improving singing 
voice. ; 


55. Going hunting. 
54. Becoming a better boxer or wrestler. 


55. Understanding the farm problem and doing something to 
make life in the country better. 


56. Learning some games and stunts which will make parties 
more fun. 


57. Getting an experience of prayer that is wholly reason- 
able and that means something to you. 


58. Taking photos or movies. 

59. Getting to be a better bridge-player. 

60. Learning how to preside properly in meetings. 
61. Getting over feeling angry at a certain person. 
62. Being elected to important positions. 

635. Smoking. 


64. Making more real friends. 
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Making baskets, reed-work, weaving, etc. 


Getting more time to do the reading you have been want- 
eae *LoO- do. se 


Providing periods of silence - to enjoy it and to think 
things through calmly. 


Getting over a feeling that you are very inferior to 
certain other persons. 


69. Proving to the world your real ability. 
70. Working out, or enjoying, better services of worship. 
71. Listening to an informing speech telling you a lot 


you didn't know about (underline those you are most 
interested in, if any): 


a. Scientific things k. Psychology 

b. Travel, other lands 1. E@ucétton, “schoois , 
c. Philosophy teaching 

d. Business affairs m. Missions 

e. Labor problems n. Lives of great people 
f. Art o. Raising children 

g-. Literature p. Crime 
ch. Religion 3 

i. Current events 

tn) Cx 


72. Getting better health - more physical energy. 


73. Getting to know Nature: rocks, hilis, trees, Birds, 
animals, clouds, etc. 


74. Understanding birth control. 


75. Learning about other religions, what they believe and 
how they live. 


Now, even the many questions suggested here, do not repre- 
sent all of your real interests. So you are asked to write 
an answer to each of the following five questions. 


What questions puzzle you most? What would you be most in- 
terested in discussing with other young people or with 
someone who could give you dependable knowledge and guid- 
ance? 
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What things that you enjoy doing would you most like more 
chance to do? 


What things that you enjoy by yourself would you most like 
to share with a group of others having the same interest? 


As you look at the world around you, thinking of what it 
is and what it might be, what would you most like to see 
changed? What causes would you most want to help work at? 


Do you think of any other remarks that might help indi- 
vidual adults and organizations dealing with young people 
to understand better your life - your needs - your 
real interests? 
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~RECORD OF SITUATION AND RESPONSE 
Objective Observation 


International Council of Religious Education 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


(Follow carefully the directions on accompanying sheet entitled “Instructions to Observers.”’) 


dates of your observation* Name of person observed 
(Give month, day, and year.) (Or Initials, or Code.) 


Kind of group observed 


(When a group is observed state what kind: class, club, scouts, etc.) 


f recording 
; (Give month, day, and year.) 
the observer’s) relation to the person or group that was Age of person: 


yts. mos., or age limits in the group ob- 


. Sex:__male__female___mixed group. 
(Check proper space.) 


served: from to 


ION: A careful and detailed account of the experience observed. Objective factors. What was done and said, etc., to which the person 
(or group) made a response. Place. People present. Important circumstances and previous happenings. 


ONSE: What the observed person (or group) did or said in response to the situation. (This may be included with the situation above.) 


TANT FACTS about the person’s (or group’s) home life, school life, play life, occupation, religious life, etc. (See instructions for details.) 


1 (if other than Protestant) Nationality and Race (if other than native born white) 


e in school Grade in church school Place of experience: Name of post office, and 
Rural __ Village __Town __City (check proper space). Add other important facts. 


2 


(Use reverse side for additional statements, if necessary.) 


Address 


(Name and address may be omitted, if desired.) 


“di jecti ion” nearly as possible the exact date of observation. 
‘our report is on a recalled (remembered) observation and not a ‘‘direct objective observation”, record as yasp Ngo 


square and the proper space below. 
quite distinctly : vaguely. 


au@becrvation. ll remember______— —__-__ very distinctly 
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SITUATION RECORDS AND TEACHING PROCEDURES 


Department of Research and Service 
International Council of Religious Education 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Instructions to Leaders 


a This report form is suggested for use by teachers whenever, in 

_ the teaching process, they make use of situations and responses which 

a actually occur in the experience of their pupils. It may also be used 
p vy parents or other leaders in the guidance of groups or individuals. 

" one or more Record of Situation and Response reports shovld Blay’ be 

used with this forme 


These reports will not be used as a test of your teaching ability. 
You are invited to share intesting a teaching rethod, viz» using actual 
situations and responses of pupils in your teaching procedure. 


Be sure that each Record of Situation and Response form is filled 
out as completely as possible. 


Fill out carefully the information asked for at the top of this 
Situation Records and Teaching Procedures forme 


Types of Teaching Procedure 


This outline for reports is intended to be suggestive onlys There 
4s no desire to pre-determine for you one procedure in preference to 
-another, nor to Limit you to a certain order of teaching steps, or stagese 
Tt will be of help to others, however, first of all to know your answer to 
the first question in the body of the report, and to have specific state- 
ments from you as to objectives, or aimSy An exact record of source 
material used will also be valuable. 


Beyond following these simple directions we hope you will feel free 
to add a great deal of detailed information on the teaching methods which 
you used, the order in which you proceeded, the response of the learner, 
D6 OC This may be added jn the order and form suggested, or in some other 
Waye 


The types of teaching procedure suggested are, of course, not 
mutually exclusive. For example, in most activities the problem procedure 
sooner or later fills a very definite need, or again a worship plan may 
find its place in either or both of the other types of procedure suggested. 
A leader's plan may involve primarily a type wa" procedure with elements 
of types "BY" and "ct and other types added, sn which case the report might 
be given under ua" put also in part auaor URN, "ety std: “Diy. ch he 

entire report could be given under "D', "Other, or Additional Teaching 
Procedures Usede" You will want to sndicate the relationship between the 
various teaching methods which you used. You may attach additional sheets 
of paper (es x 11 anches), with detailed reports to this form if you wishes 


Under "Steps or Stages in Your Teaching procedure” you may wish to 
indicate the successive stages of your teaching enterprise as you carried 
it to completions ; \ 


Form Cy Te 202 400 6x28 me at \ 
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SITUATION RECORDS AND ea ate EES 


Group (Class, club, etc.) | Ages: Fron see To (- 
Or Individual (Name, or Initials) ~~ C™*s*«CS@?: Years Months 
Grade in Public School Tees apres an Church School. -: 


Sex; Male Female ‘Mixed Group. (Check the proper space.) 
Institution * 

Address of Institution 
Leader's Name and Address : 
Leader's Relation to Group, or Tndivgdual, Reported On. 

Date, or Dates, of Teaching Activity +3, bee 


__. 


Do Not Write In This Space 


‘one 


TT 


What element, or elements, in the situation and response record did you deal wi 
for teaching purposes, and why? 


Objectives, or Aims. a ieee cores ote ae dats 


Types of Teaching Procedures 


Ae Project Procedure. 


Activities the Group, or Individual, Engaged In. (Kind of 5. usted how 
started, how carried forward, accomplishments, ete.) Ly 


Sr ot = eS. see FEA A. - 


ee Pe 


Additional Activities Started, -or Planned Fore ed of, purpose, how started, 
plans made, etc.) cee +: eens 


ees SO 


3 
Outcome « 


organization. 

2 Use separate report forms for each class session, whenever possible. 

3 Give objective ewidence, when you can, of (1) work done, -judgments,-and 
evaluations of the process and product; (2) results of learning in térms 
of knowledge, skills, attitudes, habits, appreciations, ideals; (3) further 
work started, or plans made. 


~ Oo = 


“problem Procedure. (Conduct problems, intellectual, or emotional 


The Learner's Problem, (Its nature; specific statement ofe) 


Pet 


¥ did the group, or individual, come to face this problem, and how was the 
alysis and definition of the problem arrived at? 


thods Used in Dealing With the Problem. (Story, problem discussion, study 
"cases", etce) 


Bi 


lated Problems Faced by the Group, or Individual, with Plans for Solution. 


ttcomee (See note on page 2) 
| Worship Procedures 
: Needs of the Group, or Individual, Which Call for Worship Procedures. 


jow were these needs revealed? 


ship Methods Used. (For classroom work assembly work individual work, 


eral ) 


heck proper space and describe in detaile 


Ww are these methods related to other enterprises undertaken? 


Mtcone. (See note on. page 20) 5a ae tee 


ow 4 we 


De Other, or Additional Teaching Procedures Use ° (Dramatics, pageantry, 
Service plans, etce 3 


Source Materials Used. (Stories, Pictures, books, etcs: indicate author, 
artist, title, publisher, last Copyright date, chapter, page, where materials 
may be secured, etcs; underscore the sources used which were of greatest valu 


SpeXial Equipment Used, (Maps, exhibits, other materials.) 


Steps. or Stages in Your Teaching Procedure, 
If you were to Carry through this or a similar plan with the same group, or 


individual , what changes would you make? 


Remarks; 


Date of This Report 
mietnas-teeie paints cal 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


Will you please rate each problem on the list, as follows: 


Receseif it is of such real interest to you that you want it 


discussed 


leeseeif it is of interest to you, so that you are willing to 


have it discussed if others want it 


Oseceeeif you are not interested, or for some other reason prefer 


not to have it discussed 


I. Problems of Student Life 


1. 


Re 


Se 


5e 


be 


Se 


How is the Christian standard of conduct different? 

How is a Christian student different? 

What is “Jesus way of life"? 

What does it mean in practice to “take Jesus in earnest"? 


What are we in college for? 

Who is a success in college, according to accepted standards? 

Do these standards represent the most important things in college 
life? 
What place should a student give to studies? to student activities? 
to social life? 


‘Do all students have a fair chance to get the most out of college 


life? 

If not, what obstacles keep them from this? 

How should college conditions be changed to give a fair chance to 
all? who can change them? 


What are the values of fraternities and sororities? 

In what ways are they undesirable? 

Should they be abolished? encouraged to continue as they are? 
changed? -- and if so, in what ways? who can change them? 


How far should custom determine our conduct? 
When must we break with campus traditions? 
Shall we always observe rules and laws? 


To what shall we be loyal? 

How is loyalty best expressed? how developed? 

What shall we do when loyalities conflict? 

(e.g. loyalty to the fraternity and loyalty to the university) 


How shall we use our leisure time? 
What is worth-while recreation? 
What shall we do on Sunday? 


How shall we treat persons of other races and nationalities? 
Should we admit them to our fraternities and sororities? to our 


honor societies? to our homes? | 
What values in closer social relationships with them? What dangers? 
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10. 


ll. 


How honest shall we be? 

What is wrong with cheating and bluffing? 

Why then do students cheat? 

Is the system wrong, or the students? 

What is the best way to develop desirable habits of honesty? 


What are the most desirable relationships between men and women 
during college years? 

What conditions favor the realization of such relationships? 
What conditions make their realization difficult? 

How can these conditions be changed 

What scientific information regarding sex and its role in 

life should a young man or a young woman have, and where can 
this be found in trustworthy form? 


How is one's life work discovered? 

What factors should be taken into account in making this choice? 
Where can one get the facts needed for such a choice? 

What sort of counsel should one seek from others? 


In problems 2 to 11, we shall ask also; "Is there a Christian standard 
of conduct with reference to this problem? If so, what is it? What 
would it mean to put this standard into practice?" 


II. Problems of Religious Thought 


12. 


135. 


i 14. 


15. 


16. 


What is religion? What makes a person religious? 


How does religion differ from morality? Is religion necessary 


for morality? 
How can we test the truth of religion? 


Where can we find authority or certainty in religion? In the 
Bible? In the church? I experience--if so, of what kind? 
Can we ever have final certainty? 


What is salvation? From what are we saved? To what? How are 
we saved? ; 

What is sin? Is sin always punished? Can God forgive sins? 
How? What does it mean to be “saved from sin"? 

How shall we think of God? 

How do the findings of modern science influence our conception 
of God? 

What is God's relationship to man? 

What is an “experience of God"? 


What may Jesus mean to us today? 
How can we “make Jesus a real personality” in our present 


experience? - é leh 
What is Jesus’ cause in the world? What is our relation to 


this cause? 
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17. Is Christianity the "final religion"? What do we mean by 
"final religion"? . . : 
Have the other living religions their own distincitive con- 
tributions to make to the religious experience of mankind? 
What hope is there that the world can be made Christian? 
Should we try to make the world Christian? 
Why do other religions send missionaries to the United States? 


18, What is prayer? What good does it do to pray? 
For what should we pray? For what should we not pray? 


19. After death, what? Can we believe that life does not end? 


20. Why is there so much pain and suffering? 
What solutions does religion offer to this problem? 
Are these solutions adequabe? 


21. Are we really free, or are our actions predetermined? 
What are the answers of psychology, philosophy, and theology 
to this problem? 
What difference does it make? 


22, Is religion simply a projection of human values realized in 
other experiences of life, or does it create new values? If 
religion may be creative, what makes it so and how can it be 
made more creative? 


23, Are modern science and religion necessarily incompatible? 
What is the "scientific method"? What changes in religion 
would result from the application of the scientific method in 
religion? 
Is the scientific approach to reality the only valid approach? 
If not, what other approaches are there? 
What do you think of the statement frequently heard; “Religion 
and science do not conflict because they deal with entirely 
separate realms"? 


24, What is the place of the Bible in the religion of a modern 
Christian? To what extent is if a source of authority? 
What other uses may it have? What do we mean by the historical 
approach to the Bible? How shall we evaluate any portion of 
the Bible for our use today? What is revelation? Inspiration? 


25, What ig worship? Is it a necessary part of religious experience? 
What worship experiences are of greatest worth? 
What is the place of the beautiful in worship? 


26. Does religion stand times of supreme testing? 
Is religion "an excape from reality" or does it give us deeper 
insight into the meaning of the crises of life? 
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III. Problems of Religion in the Modern World 


27. Why all this talk about "a new industrial order"? 
What is wrong with conditions in industry at present? 
What changes are needed? 
What has Christianity to do with industry? What would a "Christian 
industrial order" be like? Is such a thing practicable? If so, how 
can tH, be brought about? 
How can students work for a better industrial order? 


28. Where shall we stand on war? 
What influences today are tending toward another war? What 
influences are making for peace? 
What has Christianity to do with war? How can Christians work 
most effectively for peace? 
What can/students do? 


29. What do you think of the statement, often made, the "religion 
has nothing to do with politics"? b 
Wheat should be the relationship of the churches and the state? 
Can we be "100 per cent Americans" and Christians at the same 
time? What shall we do when loyalties conflict? 


30, What is democracy? Is it something more than a theory of 
’ political organization? 
Is democracy possible in the government? in industry? in edu- 
cation? in the home? in the church? To what extent is it now 
realized in each of these institutions?. 
What has Christianity to do with democracy? 


Bl. Do we need a new church? If so, why? What kind? What is 
wrong with our churches today? 
Can existing churches be modified to meet the demands of the 
modern world? If so, how? 
Do we need amy churches at all? OF: can civilization dispense 
with religion and continue on the basis of science and scienti- 
fic ethics? 


32. What hope is there that relationships between races can be 
made Christian? Specifically: between whites and Negroes; 
between Gentiles and Jews in our large Rastern cities; be- 
tween occidentals and Japanese on the Pacific coast. What 
do we mean by "Christian relationships" in this respect? 
Where do our churches stand? 


coe Shall the churches continue their missionary enterprises? 
Or shall they abandon foreign missions and give their attention 
to Christianizing social relationships at home? 
What would be a desirable plan for foreign missionary efforts 
in the future? 
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UNION SCHOOL OF RELIGION - 1928-1929 
SUGGESTED CURRICULAR AREAS 


Nursery 
Kindergarten 
Grade I HOME LIFE 


Purpose: 


. To enrich the children's experiences thru direct and 
vicarious experiences with types of homes other than those 
they already know. 


To broaden their appreciations of other children, and 
other parents and home customs and ideals, and to stir within 
them a desire to consider the problems of this larger world 
in their total picture of life. 


To help the children to face more objectively their own 
home problems of adjustment in relation to parents and other 
children in the family and other social groups. 


To create situations in which a sensitiveness to the 
holiness in human life may emerge and grow and a desire to 
achieve it, such as situations in which kinship with other 
children and grown ups is realized in longings and wonderings 
leading toward a better understanding of this universe and 
of life and toward finer solutions of life's problems. 


Children's Curiosities and Desires on which to Build: 


Curiosity about people who are different. 

Curiosity about the whyness of what is about them, 
what has been and what is going to be. 

The children's secret goals. (See Dr. Adler's book 
"Understanding Human Nature"). 


Some Possible Direct Contacts for Learning: 


Exchange of visits in homes - in immediate neighborhood 
among our own group. a) 

Exchange of visits with Negro families, east side homes 
of foreigners, : 

Contacts already had with homes in country - contrasts 
to city homes and likenesses. 


Seeking children of other races and types as members 
of thion School of Religion. 

Visits to Orphan Homes, homes for Cripples, or for 
Deaf or Blind, to Emergency Homes for families 
in need such as St. Barnabas House. 
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Visits to Metropolitan Museum to see models of homes 
of other times. 

Using missionaries and missionaries’ children to tell 
of their contacts. 

Securing national representatives to describe their 
home life. 


Possible contacts of an Indirect or Vicarious Type: 


Thru pictures and stories of home life of other races 
or nations. One group centering on one type 
and another on another type. American Indian, 
dapanese, or ? 


Thru same means visualizing homes of long ago. 
Jesus home life. 
Stories of patriarchal home life. 
Certain stories of Abraham, Jacob, Joseph. 
Thru playing the games played by other types 
of children. 


Problems of Children Most Important to Deal With: 


Problems of relationship with other children. 
Problems of relationship to parents and other adults. 
The child's developing of a religious appreciation 

of life. 


Possible Expressional Outlets for the Children: 
—— Co het Poetry, Music, Handcralt, Drama). 


Some Important Research Questions: 


a. What are the situations natural in the lives of 
these children in which sensitiveness to the 
holiness in human life may develop? What is 
the place of the teacher and parent? Should 
we initiate the situations? Should we wait 
for them to emerge of themselves? 


be Should these children be introduced to the idea 
of God? How? Should the child's thought of 
God and our thought of God. differ? 
What theological conceptions should be avoided? Why? 
To what extent should the risks, the adventure and 
insecurity of real life be shared with these 


children? 
How much protection and dependence should religion foster? 
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Ce How measure the comparative values in direct and 
indirect experiences? 

d. Should regular periods be planned for as worship 
periods? How often? How judge their value? 


6. What should be the contribution made thru music in 
the school experience? 
What thoughts should be embodied in children's songs? 


f. How should conduct problems in the groups be faced? 
What types of problems should be faced by discussions? 
What techniques for the discussion of problems 
are most valuable? 

When should conduct problems be handled arbitrarily 
by the will of the teacher? 

When should conduct problems be ignored? 

When should they be handled indirectly with the 
gshildren unconscious of what is happening? 


Source Material: Books, Pictures, etc. 
A Preliminary List of Suggestions. 


The Bible: Stories of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Jesus. 

Hebrew Home Life: Lobingier; University of Chicago Press. 

Boys and Girls in Hebrew Homes: J.L.Keedy; Pilgrim Press. 

When I was a Boy in Palestine: M.J.Kaleel (This series) 

The Beautiful Childhood; Boulding 

The People of Palestine: Elihu Grant. 

Orient in Bible Times: Elihu Grant. 

When t was a Girl in France: Beuret (This series) 

The "Twin" series. : 

Every day life in the Colonies: Stone and Fickett; Heath 

Pilgrim Stories: Margaret Humphrey. 

Story of a Chinese Baby: Mary Entwistle (This series) 

Neighbors: Jacob Riis. 

Our Japanese Friends; Ruth Seabery; Friendship Press. 

The World in a Barn; Gertrude Warner; Friendship Press. 

Musa: Son of Egypt: Entwistle and Perkins; Friendship Press. 

Habeeb: A Boy of Palestine. Mary Entwistle. Church Missy. Societ 

Home Life in History (In Great Britain from 200 B.C. to 1926A.D.), 
John Gloag & C. Thompson Walker, Coward McCann, 1928. 


A Friend Indeed; Schwartz; Macmillan. 

The Land of Fair Play; Parsons; Scribners. ; 

All About Johny Jones; Verhoeff; Milton Bradley. 
Bibliography prepared by Rose M. Russell, 1922-1925. 
Here and Now Stories; Lucy Sprague Mitchel; Be P.Dutton. 
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Grade IT 
Grade IIlL ANIMAL LIFE IN RELATION TO HUMAN LIFE 


Purpose: 


To broaden and quicken the children's appreciations 
of values in life. ppreciations 


To aid in a more objective dealing with their own 
ethical problems thru seeing the manner in which different 
kinds of animals have worked out their ethical problems. 


PS To introduce the children to some of the cruelties and 
injustices in human society by way of the animal world, also 
to lead toward an appreciation of the finer features of human 
society. 


To ereate situations in which a sensitiveness to the 
holiness of life may emerge and grow, and desire to achieve 
it, such as situations in which our kinship with animals 
and our superiority to animals mey be appreciated and Lae 
lure may be felt of the finer life that may come to be in 
this God-given, growing, evolving universe, 


Children's Curiosities and Desires on which to Build: 


Their keen curiosity to find out what animals can 
and cannot do. 

Their desire to associate with and to care for 
animals to whom they can be superior. 

Their interest in animals more powerful than they- 


Some Possible Direct Contacts for Learning: 


Having of animal pets. 

Visits to Zoos. ; ; 

Observation of birds, squirrels and insects in 
parks a nd on picnicing parties. 

Visits to animal Laboratories. 

Visits to pet shops. 

Visits to museums. i, 

Children's own former experiences with animals. 


Possible Contacts of an Indirect and Vicarious Type: 
ES SIRE che IR le ORs aa meme am aN 


Thru speakers who have known animals. 
Pictures and story books about animals. 


Possible wealth of thought material which may be opened up: 


1. The care of animals. Why pets? What pets? How 
to care for them. 
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2. The service of animals to humans. 

In labor 

muse ss substitute sacrifices. 

In laboratories to discover causes of 
disease and to produce serums and 
to help with sudy of man. 

Animals as food. 

Hindu protest - Vegetarians. 


3. Man's idealizing of a world in which animals 
are all friends. Isaiah's picture of 
Utopia. 


The feeling of men that good men had a peculiar 
power over animals. 
Story of Da niel. St. Francis. 
Sa mson, David, Noah. 
Belief in animals! ability to talk. Story of 
Balaam's ass. Garden of Eden story. 


4, Animals as enemies of man. 


Thought of God using animals to punish man, 
Story of plagues in Egypt. 

The locust plague and its story as given by Joel. 
Stories showing modern attitudes toward pests. 


5, Ethical relationships between animals and how they 
they have worked them out. 
Cooperation. 
Selfish and cruel rivalry. 
Animals! fears, ways of protection, deceit. 
Animals! heroisms and sacrifices. 
Parental care for babies. 
Animal parents' ways of teaching their offspring 
ways of learning. Limits in learning. 
Growth in independence. 
Sense of guilt. 
Sense of property ownership. 
Evolutionary consequences of mere desire 
for bigness. 
Evolutionary consequences of other ways of doing. 
How babies come to be. 


6, Ideals of conduct embodied in Jesus' teachings in 
accord or in contrast to ethical habits of animals. 


7, The worship of animals as sacred by different races 
and peoples. How this came to be. 
The calf, the bull, the snake, - the scape goat 
in Old Testament, 
The cow in India. The cat, batlo, etc. in Egypt. 
Totem animalse 
Modern superstitions linked to this worship. 
The stork. Snake. Owl. Black cat. 
Animals as mascots. 
Why lamb was sacrificed? 
Why pig unclean’ Basis of clean and unclean. 
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8, Some of Jesus! experiences i 
Oe Sehtaten Pp es with animals and what 
Sheep. Shepherd's attitude toward sheep suggestive 
of God's attitude toward people considered 
"pad" (Parable of ninety and nine) : 
Foxes and birds. Their homes and his. ; 
Sparrows, God as conscious even of them. 
a protest against animal sacrifices. (7) 
Is this @ correct interpretation of 
cleansing of temple? 
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Possible Expressional Outlets for the Children: 


(In art, handcraft, prose, poetry, music, drama, 
service). 


. Important Research Questions: 


See questions suggested for teachers of younger groups 
What areas of exploration within this larger aree are 
of paramount interest to children of this ageg 
Do the city child's meager opportunities to have : 
contacts with animal life enhance jis interest in 
area or detract from it? Is this area already 
adequately explored in the week day school? — 
Does this area afford sufficient stimulus to religious 
thought and emotion to justify it as an area 
for a school of religion? 


rece Materials: Books, Pictures. 


A Preliminary list of Suggestions 
A Preliminary 11st Oo 2 


le Stories in which aninalere important and-ahere the worshi 
are described. 


and sacrifice of animals 

Animal Land, Caroline L. Bailey; Milton Bradley. 
Wonder?Life; Plau. 

Story of the Bee; Maeterlinck 
People; Morley, M..; McClurg. 
Roly of the Ant; Fabre 

-Folk Comedies; ‘Im. J» Long ts Poe a 
EsP.Terhune (Problem of treatment e dog in a show). 
8S and Friendly Beasts; = 5 
Child's Book of Saints; Wm. Canton; EP. Dutton, 1906. 
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'Bird Stories from Burroughs; Houghton Mifflin. 

The Ten Commandments in the Animal World; Thompson Seton 
Beoort of Grade. TIT, U.S.R., 1925-26° Dr,Adelaide Case. 
Hexapod Stories; Edith Patch; Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Clever People with Six Legs; Hawksworth; Scribners. 

paldy of Nome; Darling; Penn. Pub. Co. 

Literature of the American Humane Education Society; Boston 
Brverature of Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Almost Human; Robert M. Yerkes; Century Co., 

First Lessons in Nature Study; Edith Patch; Macmillan. 

The Nature Magazine. 

Our Wonderful World; Emery Howe; Abingdon Press 

Boys and Girls and Friendly Beasts; Entwistle 
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Grade IV 
Grade V 
Grade VI Serer RACE GROWING UP IN ITS 
a RELIGIOUS FRITH AND PRACTICE — 
Purpose: 


To give children some knowledge of the historical 
background on which they may build as they construct their 
own religious beliefs and habits. 


To broaden the children's appreciations and tolerance 
of other forms of religious thought and practice, thru their 
realizing the needs and desires which the express. 


_ fo develop a desire in the children themselves to grow 
_up in their own faith and practice as they grow in knowledge 
and experience. 


To create situations in which a sensitiveness to the 
holiness of human life and a desire to achieve it may emerge 
and grow, such as situations in which the children may feel 
@ kinship with other peoples in their quest for the ultimate 
meaning of life - their search for God and their longing to 
attain a sufficient sense of security (salvation) to make 
life worth living. 


To give some knowledge and appreciation of the Bible 
as a record of such a growing up in religious faith and practice - 
alongside enough of other similar records to give a fair 3 
balance of appreciation. 


Children's Curiosities and Desires on which to build: 


Their eagerness to please their parents by learning 
something about the Bible. 


Their own curiosity about the Bible. 


Their own questionings about God, prayer, and the 
meaning of life. 


Their own yearning for a solution of the riddle of the 
universe. 


Their own yearnings for security (salvation) 


Their own curiosity about all that is mysterious, - the 
beginning and the end of life. 


Their interest in magical power. 


The conflicts they are feeling between ideas taught 
them in Sunday School and those coming thru day school and 
real every day life. 


a Their own desire to grow up and be superior. 
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Some Possible Direct Contacts for Learning: 
Children's own questions. 
Children's own experiences in prayer. 


Visit to East Fourteenth Street to see models of 
ears, hands, legs, etc., sold to worshippers to use 
in prayer for recovery from ailments. 


Visit to China town to see worship in Joss House. 
Visit to Roman Catholic church on Morningside Drive. 


Securing of certain charms; such as prayer beads, lucky 
stones, crucifix, idols, Budhist prayer wheel, a 
philactery or prayer shail or Mesusoth such as were 
used in Jesus day and are still used by certain Jews. 


Observation of certain superstitious practices; 
Making of sign of cross, tapping on wood, 
looking over left shoulder, avoiding number 16, 
planting by light of moon, putting horseshoes 
-yor doors or placing of floral horse shoes in 
shop windows, sprinkling with holy water, 
repeating Pater Noster or Shema, being afraid to 
go to bed without praying, seeking mediums for 
guidance and prediction about future. 


How did we come to use Christmas trees? 
Why dance around a May pole on May first? 


Do other people have Thanksgiving festivals? How 
they have come to be. 


The children's own aweinspiring experiences at water- 
falls, springs; beside great stones, before mountains, in 
the midst of forests. 


What and vhy do vo feel tio “ovshipping at such places? 


Certain Fruitful ranges of historical experience that might 


@ delved into by the chilaren: 
1, The worship of spirits in trees 
Modern remnants and our common experience of worship, 
Christmas tree 
Mistletoe 


Ma ole F : 
see of trees in architecture (Especially Gothic 


Abraham's Oak - still worshipped in Palestine. 
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Se rae 
Stories of Abraham. Successive worship experiences 
under trees. Details of why and how he worshipped. 


Meaning of sacrifice and its ritual and the 
blood covenant. 


Bible story of creation. Gen. 2 
Greek story of creation, told Dy OVI, 
LITSst- spirits, 
Story of Saul seeking oracie of Mulberry tree. 2Sam. 5; 
Story of sacred Oak of Dodona where Zeus gave oracles 

by means of rustling of leaves and thunder. 


Two trees ag 


Story of sacred oak of Geismar which St. Boniface cut 
down, an oak sacred to Thor, God of Thunder. 


Some story of Druids, priests of the sacred SYrOvVEeS. 
eacred groves, terebinths in Canaan. 


Developmentof artificial trees, or posts, the asherah. - 


ee Worship of spirits in stones. 


sacred stone in Mecca. Blarney stone. 
Story of Jacob's ladder. 
Story of worship at Gilgal. Gompare it with the 
ancient worship at Stonehenge in England by Druids. 
Saul 's worshipping in Giligal. 1 Sam. 11:12; 
The story of the Sacred Stone , Ebenezer. 1Sam. 7 


Tables of the law in ark - probably two sacred stones 
from 
Mt.eSanai. Stories of the magical power of 
ark in battle against Philistines. Sacred 
dwelling place of divinity, could be carried 
apeut. 1 Sei. 9o?-7, 


oO. Worehip of “spirits in ‘springs. 


Worship at springs by Bedowin Arabs today. 

Stories of Isaac and Jacob; quarreling over 
wells. Oracles held at springs. 

Ancient song of the well. Numbers 21. 1‘7f. 

Story of Hagar. At a spring the angel appears. 

Story of setting up of santuary at Dan at 


source of Jordan. Story of Micah. Judges 17315 


Story of Moses striking rock. Divinity brings 
water. 

The stories of David and Saul full of many 
episodes revealing sacredness of places, 
consultation of oracles, Nob, ; 

a city of priests, sacred bread, sacred 
blood, tabooed food, speaking with the 
dead, etc. 

Setting Wp of worship in Beersheba - Well of the 
Oath 

Sacredness of Jordan River. Story of Blisha 


and (CaS) ea Vind GS ga ace a 


» with its two sacred trees. 
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Tradition of Jordan and its symbolism in 
Negro song and other literature. 


Stories of modern Holy waters -- the Ganges. 
4. Worship of spirits in animals. 


story of Golden Calf 

Brazen serpent in temple and story of serpent 
in Wilderness to explain it. 

The wild goat as prince of demons of field. 
Levan dal 27 

The scapegoat - how he was sent out into the wild 
woods as an atonement laden with sins of 
people to prince of evil spirits. 

Worship of animals in Egypt - the cat, sacred 
crocodile, bettle, etc. 

Worship of animals among American Indians. 

Totemse 

Sacred cow in India. 

Tabooed animals - sacred to enemy cults, such 
as the pig. 


5. Worship of spirits in mountains. 
Gods of thunder and rain. 
Story of Moses and discovery of God of Sinai. 
Story of Elijah and Ahab. Contest on Carmel and 
flight back to Sinai and vision there, 


Mount Zion - Gerezim. Samaria, Sacred mountains. 
Centralizing of worship on Mount Zion and 
building of temple. 
Stories showing the progress of belief to the 
place where Jerusalem came to be thought 
of as invulnerable because the dwelling 
place of Yahweh. 


Mount Olympus - the abode of Greek Bods. | 

Ancient prayers for rain and prosperity, in 
regarding thunder as God's voice, earthquakes, 
lightning, storms and meteors. 

6, Worship of God as warrior chief - or as special helper 
who can appear or disappear or who sends angelic messen~ 
gers to talk with men. 

Stories of Abraham and angels who appear to him. 

Visit of Jove and Mercury to Baucis and Philemone 
Story of destruction of Sodom and angel visit. 
Abraham's plea for his nephew. 
Grarvogt. crea t1.0n i God talking and walking in garden. 
epory of Gideon - angel appearances and dreams and 

Tantoh fighting in battle for Hebrews over 

against other tribal gods who fought for 

their people. 
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7. Ways of worshipping and gaining from the God what 
men want. Sacrifices. 
Simple comunal meal. 
Ritual of sacrifice at the high places. 
Human sacrifices. 
Story of Abraham and Isaac 
story of Jepthah 
seasonal festivals, 
opring, fall, Sabbath, new moon. 


8. Thought of God as Creator and Ruler of the Universe. 
Psalms. Job. Amos. Story of Aknaton of Egypt. 


9. Thought of God as Father of all. Jesus!’ conceptions 
of God as Father - shown in "Prodigal Son", 
"Ninety and nine" "Lord's Prayer"Parables of 
Forgiveness; his contacts with worship in the 
temple. 


Children's Problems most important to deal with: 


How think of God? 

Is he good? 

Is he a man or like a man? 

How powerful is God? 

How does he take care of us if at all? 

Does he punish us when bad and bless us when, good? 

Does God help us to do things? 

In what ways may we lean on God? 

What will he give us if we ask? Is God magic? 

Does it matter what we think about God? 

Did the way people used to think about God make any 
difference in the way they lived? Or did the way 
they live make a difference in their thought of God? 

Whichever way you think about it, is it significant 
in your life what you think about God? 


Note: 


This material is here given under logical headings 
rather than in the order in which it would come most 
naturally to the children. 


P¥obably these religious ideas should come to them 
primarily thru a serics of significant stories told with 
as clear cut detail as it is possible to secure. What 
$s usually blurred over in the telling of the Old Testament 
narratives should be made to stand our clearly, namely the 
actual religious ideas the people held at the time described 
and the actual methods they used of communicating with deity 
and the actual human situations that led them to seek the help 
of deity. The special ideas of J and & and P need to be | 
eliminated from the records of time before these writers lived 
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and the actual historical facts as far as possible should 
be related, especially those relating to religious and moral 
situations, even tho the Bible stories as such become quite 
changed, 


None of the stories should be told to teach definite 
morals or religious truths, but to extend vicariously the 
children's experiences into the past so that they may have 
&@ richer background in which to work out their own religious 
thoughts and practices. The children should be expected to 
express their own judgments as to values. i 


Enough of the critical process involved in dealing with 
the narratives should be shared with the children as seems 
practical so that the children may go occasionally directly 
to the Biblical records themselves and may have complete 
confidence in the teacher's interpretation of the facts. 


No book of Bible stories for children yet published — 
has been written with this point of view. Our staff has a 
task before it demanding careful, scholarly work. 


Some Important Research Questions: 


Is such a range of exploration of interest to children 
of these ages? 


Who show the keenest interest? The longest interest? 
How record and measure the data necded to determine this? 


Is this point of view of search and of restraint from 
assertion by teacher of fixed religious truths, inducivc 
to the development of finer religious feelings and apprecila- 
tions than the usual method? .Or is it destructive? 


If a change takes place in the children's religious points 
of view, does this change coincide with any change in ethical 
habits and attitudes? How? For better or for worse? 

Does such a study expect from the children more ability 
to think and to discriminate between valucs than they are 
capable of? 

Or do the children achieve beyond expectation? 


Do the children become creative in the process? 
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Source Books for Teachers and Children: 
A Preliminary List of Suggestions 


Bible: Old Testament. 

Golden Bough; Frazer; Macuillan . 

Religion of the elites; Wm. Robertson Smith. : 
Dictionary of the Bible; Hastings, Article on Religion by Kautzsche 


Ione Religion of the Heorews; Peters. 
Entroduction to the History of Religions; Toy. 
This Believing World; Lewis Browne: Macmillan 
"Story of the Nations",series: Chaldea 
Egypt 
syria 
The Hebrew Quest for God ; Asher Davidson: Teacher & Taught, London. 
A Tale of the Childhood of Man; The tale of a Dawn Man told 
by himself: Oliver M. Gale: Wm, H. Wise & Co., 1928. 


Ritual and Dramatized Folk Ways; E.R Jasspon & Becker. 

The Moral Life of the Hebrews; J. M. Powis Smith; Univ. of Chicago 
The Worship of Nature; J. G. Frazer, Vol. I, Macmillan. 
mrstory of Heypt; J, H. Breasted, 1905. 

History of Assyria: Olmstead, 1926. 

A Child's History of the World; Hillyer; The Century Co. 
How the Present Came from the Past; Yells. e vols. 

In the Beginning; Erletgh. 

Stranger than Fiction; Lewis Browne; Macmillan. 

The Soul of the Indian; Charles Eastman; Houghton Mifflin. 
Indian Boyhood; Charles Eastman: Doubleday Page & Cos 
Indian Hero Tales; J. H. Cornyn; Little Brown & Co., 1924. 
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Grade VII 
Grade VIII 


Grade IX 


Grade X. 


~ 14 = 


The Life Story of Jesus, comparing 
This with the lite stories of such 
leaders as Buddha, Mohammed, Confucius, 
and Gandhi. 


The Historical Background for 
Modern Christian Beliefs and 
Practlces. 


(A delving into church history for 
the why" of the Christian church 
with its beliefs and practices 
thru a stucy of significant crises 
and their great men). 


For these areas suggestions 


have not as yet been prepared. 
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End of 


New ways in education : a study of the project method 


This title was preceded by 
Christ and Christianity : a study in divergencies 
-A program for acquainting teachers and early 
adolescents with the characters who introduced 
Christianity into Asia 
Song of Deborah in the light of linguistic, historical, 
and archaeological analysis 
Song of Deborah in the light of linguistic, historical, 


and archaeological analysis 


And is continued by 


The rise and development of internationalism and Its 
relation to Christianity 


Search by above titles on archive.org to 
continue reading this collection of Pacific 
School of Religion Theses from 1930 
call number Thesis Cage 1930 v.3 
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